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I 

TO  A  VOL’XC;  FRIEND  GOING  AWAY  FROM  HOME 
TO  ( ;  ET  A  N  E  D  GC  AT  ION* 

My  dear  Friend : 

A  g(JocI  many  years  ago  I  did  vvliat  you  are  doing  non'. 
Since  then,  things  have  changed  a  little  in  our  American 
schools  and  colleges.  The  term  opens  later  in  the  fall  and 
closes  earlier  in  the  summer.  Students’  rooms  are  finer  and 
warmer.  “  Entrance  re(juirements  ’’  are  larger  and  stiffer. 
Tallow  candles  have  gone  out.  electric  lights  have  come  in. 
and  even  kerosene  oil  has  been  refined  to  astral  brilliancy.  You 
are  going  to  have  more  teachers,  more  elective  courses,  more 
e-\i)enses,  more  athletic  trainers,  more  “modern  advantages,’’ 
including  probably  more  kinds  of  food,  than  I  had.  Bat, 
after  all,  these  changes  do  not  make  any  real  difference  in  the 
meaning  of  the  fact  that  you  are  going  away  from  home  to 
get  an  education.  Your  outfit  may  he  better  than  mine,  and 
the  road  may  be  a  bit  smoother;  hut  you  are  starting  on  the 
same  journey,  and  you  have  to  face  the  same  question :  What 
goal  are  you  going  to  make  for.  and  how  are  you  going  to 
travel,  straight  or  crooked  ? 

To  answer  this  eptestion  rightly  you  must,  first  of  all,  re¬ 
member  that  you  are  now  a  member  of  a  privileged  class. 
You  are  old  enough  to  earn  your  own  living.  Under  ordinary 
conditions,  you  would  have  to  do  it.  But  you  are  going  to  he 
exempt  from  that  necessity,  in  all  probability,  for  four  years, 
seven  years,  ten  years — as  long  as  it  may  need  to  complete 
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your  course.  During  all  that  time  you  will  be  let  off  from  the 
common  duty  of  taking  part  in  the  world’s  work.  Even  if 
you  should  do  something  to  help  pay  the  expenses  of  your 
education  by  laboring  in  vacation  and  between  times,  you 
would  give  far  less  than  you  would  get;  and  the  opportunity 
to  do  at  least  that  much  has  been  made  possible  only  by  the 
generous  benefactions  and  endowments  of  unknown  friends. 

Yes,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  look  the  fact  in  the  eyes. 
You  are  a  person  set  apart;  a  guest  at  the  world’s  table;  a 
consumer,  not  a  producer.  Xo  one  will  ask  you  what  your 
trade  or  your  business  is.  All  that  will  be  asked  of  you  is  how 
you  are  getting  on  with  your  education.  You  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  devote  all  your  time  and  energy  to  yourself,  and 
somebody  else  will  pay  for  your  living. 

Who  is  going  to  do  this  generous  thing  for  you?  Well,  a 
good  many  people  will  have  a  share  in  it.  First  of  all,  your 
parents  will  do  the  greater  part  of  it.  You  know  something 
of  th.e  sacrifices  and  gifts  that  they  will  have  to  make  in  order 
that  you  may  enjoy  your  years  of  privilege  and  opportunity. 
Then,  the  community  to  which  they  belong  has  a  part,  indi¬ 
rectly,  in  making  it  possible  for  them  to  give  you  an  education. 
Then,  the  people  who  have  given  the  money  to  found  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning  and  keep  them  going  for  the  sake  of  you 
and  others  like  you.  contribute  directly  to  your  benefit.  Then, 
the  great  army  of  teachers  who  are  spending  their  lives 
in  hard  work  for  small  jxiy  make  an  offering  on  your  behalf. 
Finally,  the  State,  the  Nation,  by  its  appropriation  of  public 
money  for  educational  purposes  (which  are  all  really  bound 
together  and  interdependent),  makes  you  its  beneficiary. 

Now,  your  own  sense  of  honor  must  tell  you,  at  once,  that 
you  cannot  fairly  accept  such  benefits  as  these  without  incur¬ 
ring  great  obligations.  Why  have  these  peo])le  put  you  into 
a  privileged  class?  Why  does  the  world,  in  effect,  agree  to 
pay  for  your  living  while  you  go  on  with  your  education? 
The  question  comes  up  to  you. 

The  answer  is  plain  and  straight.  The  world  pays  for 
your  living  in  order  that  your  life,  thru  education,  may  be¬ 
come  of  more  value  to  the  world.  That  is  the  essential  fact, 
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the  point  of  honor,  which  you  must  never  forget.  You  are 
taken  care  of  and  provided  for  during  a  period  of  years  when 
you  are  (or  at  least  you  ought  to  be)  able  to  provide  for  your¬ 
self,  with  the  definite  design  that  your  intelligence,  your  char¬ 
acter,  your  purpose  and  power  of  doing  good  work  may  be  so 
developed  that  you  may  be  worth  more  to  your  fellow-men 
than  you  are  now — and  worth  enough  more  to  pay  for  what 
it  is  going  to  cost  to  educate  you.  If  you  accept  your  place  in 
a  privileged  class  on  this  condition,  it  is  all  right.  You  are 
not  an  idler,  a  burden,  a  pauper.  You  are  an  investment. 
But  if  you  take  the  privilege  and  refuse  or  dishonor  the  obli¬ 
gation,  you  are  an  object  of  misplaced  charity,  a  cheat,  a  fraud. 

What  you  have  to  do,  then,  is  to  make  up  your  mind  that 
you  will  get  out  of  your  education  the  thing  for  which  it  is 
given  to  you — a  richer,  fuller,  stronger  life,  of  which  the 
world  shall  receive  the  benefit. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  your  business  just  now  to  invent  a 
new  plan  and  devise  all  the  means  for  securing  this  result.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  that  if  you  try  to  work  out  an  original 
educational  method  and  course  for  yourself  you  will  probably 
waste  a  good  deal  of  time — which,  as  I  have  just  reminded 
you,  is  money,  and  other  people’s  money,  too.  The  general 
scheme  and  system  of  education,  wdth  the  improvements  sug¬ 
gested  by  experience,  and  the  variations  needed  to  adapt  it 
to  different  individuals,  is  there  waiting  for  you.  If  you  are 
wise,  you  will  put  yourself  into  it,  not  with  flabby  indifference, 
nor  with  blind  resignation,  but  with  the  clear  and  steatly 
purpose  of  making  it  give  you  just  as  much  as  possible  for 
the  training  of  your  mind  and  for  the  increase  of  your  power 
as  a  person  and  of  your  worth  as  a  member  of  society. 

Take  your  studies  as  they  come,  but  make  them  count  for 
something  before  they  go.  They  will  be  of  two  kinds:  those 
that  you  like,  and  those  that  you  dislike.  Use  the  former  to 
develop  your  natural  gifts,  and  the  latter  to  correct  your 
natural  defects.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  minds.  Some 
are  first-class,  some  are  second-class,  and  so  on.  You  can 
never  tell  what  kind  of  mind  you  have  got  unless  you  test  it 
thoroly  by  hard  work.  Even  if  it  should  appear  to  be  second- 
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class,  do  not  be  discouraged.  A  second-class  mind  well  culti¬ 
vated  will  yield  a  great  deal  more  than  a  first-class  mind  left 
fallow.  All  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  make  your  own  garden 
(not  some  other  man’s)  give  the  best  crop  of  which  it  is 
capable.  Examinations  and  grades  and  classroom  marks  are 
“  government  crop  estimates."  As  a  rule,  tliey  are  fairly 
accurate.  But.  after  all.  it  is  not  the  estimate,  but  the  cro]) 
itself  that  comes  to  market  and  feeds  the  world.  You  know 
what  you  have  learned.  And  you  have  learned  just  as  much 
as  you  know. 

Make  your  friends  with  a  purpose  of  enlarging  your  life, 
your  tastes,  your  sympathies,  your  hopes.  Follow  your  incli¬ 
nations  in  forming  ac(iuaintances,  but  keep  your  eyes  open, 
and  see  where  they  are  leading  you.  Unless  you  enjoy  a 
friend.shij)  it  is  not  likely  to  be  of  much  good  to  you.  But.  on 
the  other  hand,  unless  it  really  does  you  good,  your  joy  in  it 
will  soon  grow  barren,  or  turn  to  pain.  Have  some  friends  to 
wlu)m  you  look  up.  and  some  who  look  up  to  you.  Be  a 
grateful  receiver  as  well  as  a  generous  giver.  Let  the  secrets 
you  share  with  your  friends  be  such  as  will  make  you  not 
a.shamed,  but  glad,  to  l(K)k  deeper  into  each  other's  eyes. 

Play  the  out-of-door  games  that  suit  you  and  give  you 
honest  pleasure.  They  will  suffice  to  give  you  all  the  physical 
training  that  you  need.  The  object  of  athletic  s])()rts  among 
amatenrs  is  twofold;  first,  to  relax  and  amuse  the  mind;  sec¬ 
ond,  to  keep  the  body  in  good  condition  for  the  real  work  of 
life — which  is  not  athletic  sjjorts.  There  is  no  advantage  in 
cultivating  more  muscle  than  you  are  likely  to  have  any  use  for 
unless  you  are  going  to  be  a  ])rofessional  athlete.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  burden  and  a  danger.  What  you  want  is  a 
lK)dy  that  will  be  a  ready,  cheerful,  and  capable  servant  to 
your  mind. 

Do  not  starve  or  neglect  the  spiritual  side  of  your  nature. 
The  best  and  wisest  men  of  the  world  have  all  agreed  that  a 
full  and  noble  life  is  not  possible  for  man  without  religion. 
Tt  would  be  a  poor  outcome  for  you  and  for  the  world  if  your 
education  should  end  in  that  half-knowledge  which,  as  Lord 
Bacon  says,  tends  to  atheism.  But  even  atheism,  it  seems  to 
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liie,  is  better  than  tlie  dead  and  dry  religion  wliich  exists 
V,  ithout  praise,  without  good  works,  without  personal  prayer, 
(live  your  best  thought,  your  deei)est  feelings  to  the  subject 
that  means  most — the  true  and  immortal  life  that  is  brought  to 
light  in  Jesus  Christ. 

A  hundred  questions,  and  some  of  them  very  perplexing,  are 
sure  t(j  meet  you  as  you  go  on  with  your  education.  Do  not 
try  to  anticipate  them.  Do  not  try  to  answer  them  now.  Let 
yourself  go,  with  a  good  heart  and  a  cheerful  courage,  into  the 
course  that  o])ens  before  you.  Take  your  privilege  with  its 
obligations.  Let  the  world  pay  for  your  living  now.  But 
make  sure  that  your  education  tits  you  to  pay  the  world  back 
for  all  you  have  received,  in  a  life  ecpiipped  and  disciplined 
for  fine  service  among  men. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Henry  van  Dyke 


Princeton  University 


THE  SEPARATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  FROM  THE 
TAX-SUPPORTED  SCHOOL^ 


The  question  of  religious  education  in  the  schools  supported 
by  public  taxes  is  not  the  (juestion  of  the  importance  of  religion, 
but  the  question  of  the  most  fitting  occasion  for  efficient  in¬ 
struction  in  religion  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  question  of  guarding  the  rights  of  private  conscience  and 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  There  is  a  general  feeling 
on  the  part  of  American  citizens  that  the  rights  of  private 
conscience  must  be  respected,  the  cause  of  religion  sacredly 
guarded,  and  the  Church  and  State  kept  separate.  Are  all 
these  things  compatible  one  with  another? 

It  seems  to  be  an  historic  tendency,  in  our  time,  to  separate 
Church  and  State.  We  speak  of  it  as  a  principle  of  our 
government;  it  is  found  in  our  national  constitution.  Other 
nations  seem  to  be  moving  towards  this  as  a  goal,  and  most  of 
them  have  arrived  at  the  stage  of  universal  toleration  of  dis¬ 
senting  faiths,  altho  retaining  an  established  Church.  But  it 
may  be  held  that  this  toleration,  which  amounts  to  indifference, 
almost,  is  only  an  incidental  stage  in  the  growth  of  civilization, 
and  that  it  is  not  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  matter.  It 
may  be  possible  that  it  is  necessary  only  while  the  Church  is 
divided  by  schism,  and  that  it  will  disappear  when  the  higher 
degrees  of  enlightenment  arrive  and  men  come  to  see  alike  on 
religious  questions.  At  all  events  it  is  well  to  glance  at  the 
grounds  on  which  is  based  a  claim  that  the  Church  and  the 
State  are  each  more  efficient  when  completely  separate  in  their 
functions,  that  religion  without  an  established  Church  is  more 
spiritual,  more  devoted  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  soul,  and 
that  the  State  which  does  not  permit  itself  to  interfere  in 
religious  matters  administers  justice  in  a  more  efficient 
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manner,  and  that  the  school  supported  by  the  State  teaches 
the  secular  branches  of  instruction  with  greater  success. 

The  State  is  the  highest  of  secular  institutions,  and  its 
function  is  to  secure  justice  in  such  a  manner  that  the  citizen 
reaps  the  fruits  of  his  deeds.  Any  attack  that  he  makes  upon 
the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men  should  be  returned  upon  him 
by  the  State,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  should  reap  the  fruits 
of  his  righteous  deeds.  The  deed  that  injures  society  is  a 
crime,  and  the  State  sees  to  it  that  crimes  are  punished.  As 
nearly  as  possible  the  State  returns  upon  the  criminal  the  sym¬ 
bolical  equivalent  of  his  deed.  If  he  takes  life  he  shall  forfeit 
his  own  life;  if  he  takes  property  by  violence  or  stealth  he  shall 
be  deprived  of  his  liberty.  Whatever  attacks  the  bond  that 
unites  men  into  society  shall  be  requited  by  deprivation 
of  life  or  liberty,  or  loss  of  property  by  fines. 

On  the  other  hand,  religion  does  not  consider  the  external 
act  so  much  as  the  inward  state  of  the  soul,  the  heart.  While 
the  State  calls  the  overt  act  which  attacks  the  bond  of  society 
a  crime  the  Church  looks  behind  the  overt  act  to  the  disposition 
of  the  soul,  and  defines  what  is  opposed  to  an  ideal  state  of 
holiness  as  sin.  Sin  and  crime  must  not  be  confounded,  the 
crime  being  an  overt  act  may  be  measured  and  a  just  penalty 
awarded.  An  equivalent  of  the  evil  deed  may  be  returned 
upon  the  doer,  but  sin,  which  may  exist  all  the  same  without 
an  overt  act,  cannot  be  measured.  Only  on  sincere  repentance 
and  utter  renunciation  of  the  sin  and  its  consequences  will  the 
sinner  be  forgiven.  Repentance  does  not  and  ought  not  to  save 
one  from  punishment  for  crime,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  finite 
punishment,  a  penance  in  other  words,  does  not  and  ought  not 
to  suffice  to  wash  away  a  sin,  and  make  the  soul  clean  again. 
We  see  that  the  categories  of  sin  and  crime  indicate  a  very 
important  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  soul  towards  them. 
It  is  true  that  most  crimes  are  to  be  regarded  also  as  sins,  but 
the  State  cannot  take  a  deed  into  consideration  for  punish¬ 
ment  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  crime.  In  the  case  of  sin  in 
the  heart  without  overt  act  the  department  of  justice  cannot 
inflict  punishment  for  it.  It  would  be  improper  for  a  court  to 
punish  a  disposition  which  had  not  yet  become  a  volition. 
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We  may  see  tliis  more  clearly  if  we  consider  what  would 
hapj)en  if  the  Church  administered  the  affairs  of  the  State.  If 
it  held  firmly  its  standard  of  religion,  and  looked  to  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  heart,  it  would  forgive  overt  acts  in  all  cases 
where  repentance  is  supposed  to  he  sincere,  and.  on  the  other 
hand,  it  would  punish  malignant  intention,  even  when  there 
was  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  will  to  make  it  an  overt  act. 
This  would  destroy  justice  and  undermine  the  State.  Xo 
citizen  would  know  what  to  expect,  there  would  be  no  sure 
protection  of  person  and  property. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Church  adopted  the  standard  of 
justice,  borrowing  it  from  the  State,  it  would  destroy  religion. 
For  if  the  Church  were  to  look  only  to  the  overt  act  it  would 
neglect  the  disposition  of  the  heart,  and  give  to  its  penances 
a  meaning  entirely  unorthodox.  It  would  make  its  penance 
condone  for  sin,  just  as  the  penalty  of  the  law  condones  for 
crime.  Corruption  would  come  into  the  Church,  and  its 
members  would  he  led  to  believe  that  they  could  make  up  for 
sin  by  good  acts;  they  would  lose  the  sense  of  the  infinitude  of 
sin,  thinking  that  it  is  only  a  temporary  affair  which  may 
be  made  up  by  future  good  conduct.  If  the  State  undertook 
to  regulate  religious  matters  the  same  confusion  would  occur, 
and  the  interests  of  justice,  as  well  as  those  of  religion,  would 
suffer. 

Applying  this  distinction,  on  which  the  separation  of  the 
Church  and  State  is  based,  to  education  in  the  school,  we  shall 
see  that  a  somewhat  similar  confusion  will  arise  in  re.spect  to 
secular  knowledge,  as  contrasted  with  sacred  doctrine.  The 
principle  of  religious  instruction  is  authority;  that  of  secular 
instruction  is  demonstration  and  verification.  It  is  obvious 
that  these  two  princijjles  shfndd  not  he  brought  into  the  same 
school,  Init  separated  as  widely  as  possible.  Religious  truth 
is  revealed  in  allegoric  and  symbolic  form,  and  is  to  be  ap])re- 
hended  not  merely  by  the  intellect,  but  also  by  the  imagination 
and  the  heart.  The  analytic  understanding  is  necessarily  hos¬ 
tile  and  skeptical  in  its  attitude  towards  religious  truth.  The 
pupil  is  taught  in  mathematics  to  love  demonstration  and  logi¬ 
cal  proof,  and  he  is  taught  in  history  to  verify  its  sources,  and  to 
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submit  all  tradition  to  probabilities  of  common  experience. 
The  facts  of  common  experience  dealing  with  the  ordinary 
operations  of  causality  are  not  sufficient  to  serve  for  symlxils 
of  what  is  spiritual.  They  are  opacjue  facts  and  ilo  not  serve  for 
symbols — symbols  are  facts  which  serve  as  lenses  with  which 
to  see  divine  things.  On  themes  so  elevated  as  religious  faith 
deals  with,  the  habit  of  thinking  cultivated  in  secular  instruc¬ 
tion  is  out  of  place.  Even  the  attitude  of  mind  cultivated  in 
secular  instruction  is  unfitted  for  the  approach  to  religious 
truth.  Religious  instruction  should  he  surrounded  with  solem¬ 
nity.  It  should  he  approached  with  ceremonial  preparation,  so 
as  to  lift  up  the  mind  to  the  dignity  of  the  lesson  received. 
Christianity  is  indeed  the  religion  of  the  revealed  God,  hut 
there  is  no  revelation  possible  to  the  mind  immersed  in  trivial¬ 
ities  and  self-conceit.  In  religious  lessons  wherein  the  divine 
is  taught  as  revealed  to  the  human  race,  it  is  right  that  the 
raw,  immature  intellect  of  youth  shall  not  he  called  upon  to 
exercise  a  critical  judgment,  for  the  youth  at  his  best  cannot 
grasp  the  rationality  of  the  dogmas  which  contain  the  deepest 
insights  of  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  race. 

But  the  advocate  of  the  parochial  school  often  urges  by  way 
of  rejoinder  his  view  that  the  secular  branches  ought  to  be 
taught  in  the  same  manner  as  the  catechism,  which  teaches 
the  dogmas  of  the  Church  by  authority,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  in 
parochial  schools  the  influence  of  the  dogmatic  tone  sometimes 
creeps  into  the  secular  recitations,  and  too  much  authority  in 
secular  studies  prevents  the  pu])il  from  getting  at  the  vital 
points,  fie  cultivates  memory  at  the  exi)ense  of  thought  and 
insight,  for  the  best  teaching  of  the  secular  branches  retjuires 
the  utmost  exercise  of  alertness  and  critical  acuteness  of  the 
intellect.  The  spirit  of  authority  loves  dogmatic  assertion,  and 
the  memorizing  of  the  exact  words  of  the  text-lxx)k.  It  re¬ 
presses  the  investigating  spirit  and  stifles  independent  think¬ 
ing.  Arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry  cannot  be  learned  by 
authority.  Geography  and  history  can  he  learned  properly 
only  by  the  mind  that  carefully  observes  facts  and  verifies  the 
statements  of  others.  Grammar  requires  severe  application 
of  definitions  and  logical  distinctions. 
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The  Church  has  thru  long  ages  learned  the  proper  method 
of  religious  instruction.  It  elevates  sense-perception  thru 
solemn  music  addressed  to  the  ear,  and  works  of  art 
which  represent  to  the  eye  the  divine  self-sacrifice  for  the 
salvation  of  man.  It  clothes  its  doctrine  in  the  language  of 
the  Bible,  a  hook  sacredly  kept  apart  from  other  literature,  and 
held  in  such  e.xceptional  reverence  that  it  is  taken  entirely  out 
of  the  natural  order  of  experience.  The  symbolic  language 
of  the  Psalms,  the  Projdiets.  and  the  (iosi)els,  has  come  b) 
possess  a  maximum  power  of  suggestiveness,  a  mighty  in¬ 
fluence  to  induce  what  is  called  the  religious  frame  of  mind. 
The  highest  wisdom  of  the  race  is  expounded  before  the  people 
of  the  congregation  in  such  language  and  such  significant  acts 
of  worship  as  to  touch  the  hearts  of  young  and  old  with  like 
effect. 

In  view  of  these  differences  between  religious  instruction 
and  secular  instruction,  and  in  view  (if  the  contrast  between 
the  spirit  of  the  school  and  the  spirit  of  the  Church,  it  is  clear 
that  the  school  cannot  successfully  undertake  religious  instruc¬ 
tion,  in  fact  experience  goes  to  show  that  the  school  fails  to 
achieve  success  when  intrusted  with  religious  instruction,  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  Church  becomes  less  efficient  when  it 
abates  in  any  way  the  impressiveness  of  its  ceremonial  in  its 
art  and  music,  and  in  its  use  of  the  language  of  the  Bible  in 
its  ritual. 

The  boarding  school,  whether  of  elementary  character  or  of 
college  grade,  assumes,  in  addition  to  the  school,  the  relation 
of  the  family  to  the  pupil.  The  principle  of  the  family  is 
authority,  like  the  principle  of  the  Church,  and  the  boarding 
school  can.  and,  in  fact,  must  assume  the  care  of  the  religious 
interests  of  the  child,  and  the  religicm  taught  cannot  be  of  the 
kind  known  as  unsectarian  religion:  it  must  be  the  religion  of  a 
particular  denomination.  Unsectarian  religious  instruction  is 
recommended  for  the  schools  supported  by  public  taxes,  but 
such  unsectarian  religion  is  of  a  character  far  from  satisfactory, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  have  any  such  unsectarian  religion  that 
is  not  regarded  as  sectarian  by  the  more  earnest  religious  de¬ 
nominations.  The  reading  of  the  Bible,  the  offering  of  prayers. 
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tlie  teaching  of  some  simple  catechism,  are  devices  borrowed 
from  some  particular  forms  of  Protestantism — namely,  from 
those  forms  which  do  not  use  the  ceremonial  of  the  Church  in 
the  most  impressive  manner  to  create  a  spiritual  sense  in  the 
])upils  who  are  receiving  religious  instruction. 

In  the  meanwhile,  it  is  claimed  hy  the  serious-minded  people 
who  see  good  citizenship  as  the  foundation  of  what  is  valuable 
in  civilization,  that  the  separation  of  pupils  in  parochial  scIkxiIs, 
and  the  division  of  the  community  into  religious  classes,  do  a 
])ositive  injury  to  the  State.  It  is  better  for  the  State  to  have 
the  children  of  the  community  mingle  in  the  common  school, 
and  the  barriers  of  religious  caste  should  be  broken  down  so 
that  a  universal  spirit  of  toleration  shall  come  to  exist. 
Children  of  all  confessions  should  mingle  in  the  common  school, 
and  learn  to  know  and  respect  and  to  love  one  another.  This 
is  necessary  to  moral  education.  The  parochial  school  runs  the 
risk  of  creating  a  feeling  of  caste  that  is  not  truly  religious, 
d'here  lies  the  possibility  of  fanaticism  and  bigotry  in  the  fact 
of  isolation  which  is  necessary  in  the  Church,  but  it  should  not 
he  carried  over  into  the  school.  There  is  danger  of  making  the 
child  think  that  he  and  his  family  belong  to  the  sheep  while 
his  neighbor,  who  attends  a  different  parochial  school  or  some 
public  school,  is  one  of  the  goats.  If  he  comes  to  believe  that 
Cod  hates  his  neighbor  he  will  next  conclude  that  it  is  wrong 
for  him  to  love  that  neighlxir.  Toleration  thus  becomes  a  sin. 
And  yet  the  good  citizen  will  nearly  always  (juote  approvingly 
the  words  of  President  Eliot,  in  which  he  claims  that  toleration 
is  the  most  precious  fruit  of  human  development  in  the  past 
three  hundred  years. 

It  is  this  danger  which  has  been  seen  very  clearly  by  those 
who  wish  to  retain  in  the  school  only  an  “  unsectarian  ”  in¬ 
struction  in  religion.  There  are  certain  essential  things  in 
religion,  such  as  the  being  of  Cod,  His  revelation  of  His  will 
in  the  Bible,  which  they  think  all  people  in  modern  civilization 
should  desire  to  have  made  a  part  of  school  instruction.  The 
difficulty  with  this  view,  however,  as  1  have  already  indicated, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  amounts  only  to  the  setting  up  of  a  new 
religious  sect,  and  adding  one  more  to  the  many  denominations 
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of  religious  belief.  It  is  impossible  t(j  make  a  generalization 
of  Christianity  without  depriving  it  of  something  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  form  of  religion,  namely,  an  appeal  to  the  .senses 
and  the  imagination.  l''or  it  is  essential  to  the  nature  of 
religion  that  it  shall  not  only  be  an  abstract  theological  theory 
addressed  to  the  highest  intellect  of  man,  but  that  it  shall  also 
pre.sent  those  highest  truths  clothed  in  symbols  addressed 
])artly  to  the  imagination,  partly  to  the  understanding,  and 
wholly  to  the  religious  sense.  Quoting  from  Tennyson  one 
would  say: 

“  And  truth  embodied  in  a  tale 
Shall  enter  in  at  lowly  doors.” 

A  religion  is  not  religion  if  it  cannot  arouse  the  spiritual 
.sense  in  children  and  uneducated  people,  as  well  as  in  learned 
and  deep-thinking  people.  Herein  lies  the  occasion  for  de¬ 
nominational  differences  among  Christians,  which  arise  oftener 
in  the  method  of  appeal  to  the  spiritual  sense  than  in  the 
ultimate  theologic  dogmas. 

I  know  that  it  will  he  said,  and  truly  said,  that  Christianity 
of  all  religions  requires  a  subtle  theology  demanding  the 
highest  philosophical  insight,  as  well  as  these  other  vehicles 
carrying  the  truth  to  the  senses  and  the  imagination  in  the 
form  of  a  solemn  ceremonial.  For  Christianity  is  alone  among 
world  religions  in  holding  that  Cod  is  not  a  hidden  Cod,  but 
a  revealed  Cod  whose  will  is  known.  The  theoretical  part  of 
Christian  theology  constitutes  the  most  striking  difference 
between  the  religion  of  the  highest  civilization  and  the  nature- 
religion's  which  are  found  in  various  degrees  of  development 
among  the  lower  civilizations.  A  general  statement  of  its 
view  of  the  world  in  the  language  of  philosophy,  rather  than 
the  language  of  theology,  will  show  us  the  impossibility  of 
attempting  an  unsectarian  instruction  in  religion  in  the  schools 
sup])orted  by  public  ta.xes.  Religious  instruction  based  on 
Christianity  teaches  first  the  nature  of  the  true  Cod  as  oppo.sed 
to  the  gods  of  the  heathen.  The  true  Cod  creates  the  world  of 
nature  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  human 
creatures  which  are  to  exist  in  and  thru  it.  Nature  is  the 
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method  of  creating  and  educating  human  souls.  They  are  to 
subordinate  nature  to  their  uses.  These  souls  are  placed  over 
all  lower  forms  of  e.xistence.  It  is  their  privilege  and  duty  to 
recognize  God  as  personal  and  as  divine-human-personal, 
having  will  and  intellect.  God  loves  men  and  has  sent  his 
Divine  Son  to  die  for  humanity  lost  in  sin  and  worldliness, 
in  order  that  men  may  be  saved,  altho  not  without  their  co¬ 
operation. 

This  doctrine  of  the  divine-human  nature  of  the  true  Go:l 
contains  in  it.  as  a  germ,  all  of  Christian  civilization.  All  of 
the  good  things,  which  form  the  power  and  the  glory  of  civili¬ 
zation.  flow  as  a  result  from  this  doctrine:  viz.:  science,  the 
iiseful  arts  by  which  nature  is  concpiered  for  the  service  of 
man:  literature,  history,  and  philosophy — all  these  have  a 
])articular  endowment  derived  from  the  religious  doctrine  of 
Christianity,  and  you  cannot  successfully  teach  them  to  a 
])eople  that  is  hound  to  a  heathen  creed. 

.A  mere  nature-religion  does  not  admit  of  science,  free 
thought,  and  the  control  of  matter  and  force  by  machinery,  for 
these  are  the  elements  that  the  heathen  mind  worships,  or 
<lreads  with  a  mortal  fear  as  evil  demons,  and  the  savage  man 
spends  his  whole  life  in  trying  to  propitiate  them  with  cere¬ 
monies  and  sacrifices.  Christianity  was  the  first  of  all  religions 
which  taught  that  God  transcends  nature — that  lie  created  it 
by  the  Divine  Word — and  that  he  did  all  this  for  the  sake  of 
man.  All  time  and  space  is  therefore  the  cradle  of  man,  and 
the  processes  of  nature  exist  for  the  purpose  of  nurture — the 
nurture  of  individuality — individuality  as  a  basis  of  personal¬ 
ity:  first  the  crystal,  ne.xt  the  plant,  next  the  animal,  finally 
man.  God  is  absolute  Personal  Reason,  desiring  to  share  his 
independence  of  thought  and  will  with  other  beings  whom  he 
creates  thru  nature  and  raises  aDive  nature,  to  be  immortal 
persons,  and  to  live  in  his  Kingdom  forever:  not  as  mere  be¬ 
holders  of  the  spectacle  of  infinite  Grace  that  gives  life  and 
freedom  to  creatures,  but  to  be  active  workers  in  that  Kingdom, 
j)articipators  in  the  missionary  activity  that  continually  works 
in  the  univer.se  to  make  over  the  evil  into  g<w)d.  and  the  good 
into  the  better. 
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According  to  this  doctrine  God  is  love  and  grace,  and  the 
nearest  ai)proach  to  the  divine  life  that  man  can  make  is  to  be 
filled  with  the  missionary  spirit — the  spirit  that  strives  with 
all  its  might  to  aid  others  to  see  the  light,  and  persuade  them 
to  become  active  in  helping  their  fellows. 

This  theological  doctrine  is  the  beginning  of  religion  in  its 
truest  and  highest  sense,  as  Christ  taught  it,  and  as  all  de¬ 
nominations  of  Christians  agree  in  professing  it.  however 
much  they  disagree  in  the  manner  of  celebrating  it  by  eccle¬ 
siastical  ceremonies — f.  c.,  forms  of  worship — and  however 
much  they  differ  as  to  claims  of  authority,  or  as  to  application 
of  this  doctrine  to  human  life  existing  on  the  earth  or  in  other 
worlds  in  space. 

In  nature-religions,  religions  that  conceive  the  divine  to  be 
some  form  of  being  in  time  and  space,  superstition  has  had 
and  must  have  so  large  a  sway  in  the  human  soul  as  to  make 
impossible  the  free  development  of  science,  and  the  invention 
of  arts  which  are  needed  to  conquer  nature.  Only  with  the 
advent  of  a  doctrine  that  nature  is  not  a  god  nor  a  demon,  nor 
a  collection  of  demons,  but  only  a  vast  process  of  creating 
and  nurturing  individuality — only  with  the  arrival  of  this  view 
of  nature,  this  theory  of  the  world  as  a  theological  doctrine, 
science  and  free  thought  become  possible. 

With  the  doctrine  of  the  transcendence  of  the  human  soul, 
its  separation  from  nature,  even  while  in  the  lK)dy,  and  in  its 
immortal  individual  and  social  life  beyond  the  grave,  man 
attains  a  free  attitude  towards  nature,  and  may  explore  it  not 
only  without  fear,  but  with  a  confidence  that  it  ought  to  be 
made  of  service  to  man  in  every  one  of  its  processes.  Human 
invention  may  freely  discover  combinations  thru  which  the 
elemental  forces — wind,  water,  fire,  electricity,  and  gravita¬ 
tion,  may  be  harnessed  for  the  use  of  man — nay,  even  for  his 
comfort  and  for  his  amusement; — that  is  to  say  for  his  bodily 
wants  of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  recreation — for  his  bodily 
wants,  as  well  as  for  his  spiritual  wants  such  as  intercom¬ 
munication  of  all  men  with  all  men,  sharing  in  all  experience 
of  life;  sharing  in  all  discoveries  in  science,  in  the  use  of  all 
discoveries  and  inventions — sharing  in  all  insights  into  the 
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divine  conduct  of  the  world,  or  into  the  ultimate  ends  of  nature 
and  man,  participating  in  all  the  great  deeds  that  tend  to 
benefit  the  race. 

Superstition  sets  up  on  all  hands  some  opposing  powers  in 
nature  of  a  demoniac  sort  that  are  jealous  of  man's  dominion, 
and  revengeful  against  his  intrusion  into  their  realms  by 
scientific  investigations  or  by  mechanical  inventions. 

It  took  long  centuries  to  arrive,  under  Christianity,  at  the 
stage  of  conviction  and  insight  which  dispossessed  nature  of 
its  demons,  and  reached  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  Reason  acting 
thru  beneficent  laws.  The  earlier  view  was  that  of  a  divine 
power  which  could  manifest  its  transcendence  over  nature  only 
by  occasional  arbitrary  interventions  that  set  aside  those  benef¬ 
icent  laws.  The  opposition  to  science  on  the  part  of  the  super¬ 
stition  which  is  inseparable  from  nature-religions,  took  a  new 
form  in  the  Hebrew  religion,  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  The  great  doctrine  of  God’s  transcendence  on  which 
depend  man's  freedom  and  immortality  was  revealed  first  in 
the  form  of  miraculous  interference  with  the  course  of  nature. 
God,  in  the  Old  Testament,  was  seen  not  so  much  as  a  Provi¬ 
dence  creating  and  nurturing  individuality  into  freedom  and 
responsibility  thru  nature,  as  a  God  manifesting  his  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  world  and  of  its  laws  by  interference  for  occa¬ 
sional  reasons  with  the  order  of  nature.  Hence,  too,  death, 
and  its  causes  thru  pestilence,  famine,  floods,  storms,  con¬ 
flagrations,  accidents  by  sea  and  land,  have  been  dwelt  upon 
in  the  past  by  religious  teachers  with  more  emphasis  as  revela¬ 
tions  of  divine  power  than  the  far  deeper  revelation  of  the 
divine  in  nature  as  creative  and  nurturing  power.  The  Son 
of  God  as  the  divine  archetype  of  the  missionary  spirit  in  the 
Church  has  been  preached  from  the  day  of  Pentecost,  but  it 
has  not  been  so  fully  realized  in  thought  as  have  those  other  im¬ 
portant  dogmas  of  sin  and  redemption,  and  the  transcendence 
over  nature,  until  the  advent  of  modern  natural  science  with  its 
doctrine  of  evolution.  It  is  all-inclusively  stated  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  which  especially  names  the  work  of  the  Logos 
as  that  of  creation  and  salvation. 

The  bare  enumeration  of  Christian  doctrines  in  language 
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partly  secular  is  sufficient  to  show  the  impossibility  of  their 
introduction  into  the  curriculum  of  scIkxjIs  supported  by  public 
taxes.  The  necessity  of  considering  the  rights  of  conscience 
of  all  citizens  alike  in  the  State  schools  renders  it  impossible 
to  bring  in  religious  ceremonial  or  teach  doctrines  that  are 
distinctively  religious.  An  undenominational  religion  does 
not  exist.  Even  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  God  implies  a 
specific  conception  of  Him.  and  the  conception  of  the  divine 
varies  from  that  of  the  finite  deities  of  animism  to  the  infinite 
deity  of  East  Indian  pantheism  and  the  Holy  Bible.  It  varies 
from  the  pantheistic  Brahma,  whose  concept  is  that  of  negation 
of  all  attributes,  to  the  Jehovah  of  the  Bible,  who  is  self-deter¬ 
mined  and  personal,  but  elevated  entirely  above  nature.  Mere 
deism  is  o])i)osed  to  all  of  the  creeds  of  Christendom.  When 
we  come  to  teaching  a  live  religion  in  the  schools  we  see  that 
it  must  take  a  denominational  form.  and.  moreover,  it  must 
take  on  the  form  of  authority,  and  address  itself  to  the  religious 
sense  and  not  to  the  mere  intellect.  All  the  studies  of  the 
school,  addressed  as  they  are  to  the  intellect,  are  opposed  to  the 
healthful  action  of  the  religious  sense.  W'e  are  forced,  there¬ 
fore.  to  conclude  that  the  proper  place  for  instruction  in  re¬ 
ligion  is  the  Church.  Only  as  propounded  from  the  sacred 
desk  and  clothed  in  the  consecrated  te.xt  of  the  Bible  can  the 
dogmas  of  Christianity  be  made  to  edify  the  people  of  the  con¬ 
gregation.  young  and  old  alike. 

Religion  has  two  elements,  worship  and  sacrifice;  worshi]) 
is  the  action  of  the  intellect  and  emotion,  and  sacrifice  is  the 
action  of  the  will.  The  Church  provides  for  both  of  these 
things,  and  for  ages  it  has  been  at  work  elaborating  its  means 
of  instruction.  The  Church  pedagogy  is  far  more  difficult 
than  the  pedagogy  of  the  schools,  because  it  has  been  obliged 
to  take  most  ])ains  with  the  instruction  of  the  sen.ses  and  the 
imagination,  while  the  school  has  done  little  in  this  res])ect. 
The  Church  has  been  (ffiliged  to  educate  the  senses  into  a  habit 
of  inter])reting  its  impressions  symbolically.  In  the  act  of 
perceiving  the  sensuous  objects  of  religion  the  mind  is  trained 
into  neglecting  the  particular  concrete  meaning  of  what  is 
before  it  and  preferring  in  its  place  a  symlx)lic  or  allegoric 
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interpretation,  putting  a  spiritual  reality  in  the  place  of  a 
material  reality.  The  things  of  sense  are  subordinated  and  the 
realities  of  the  spiritual  world  are  made  to  take  their  place, 
and  one  cannot  lay  to(j  great  stress  on  the  part  which  the 
archaic  style  and  figurative  modes  of  expression  of  the  Bible 
have  in  appealing  directly  to  the  spiritual  sense. 

It  is  difficult  for  most  people  to  comprehend  how  important 
is  the  isolation  of  the  Bible  from  all  other  books,  and  the 
consecration  of  it  as  a  divine  book  that  has  come  to  us  direct 
from  God  and  not  thru  the  authorship  of  man.  is  to  the 
effectiveness  of  Teligious  instruction.  If  the  higher  criticism 
should  destroy  entirely  the  theory  of  the  special  inspiration 
of  the  Bible  and  make  it  like  other  ancient  literature,  so  long 
as  it  was  not  read  much  in  the  way  that  a  secular  book  is  read 
and  studied,  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  would  retain  its 
peculiar  force  as  addressed  to  the  spiritual  sense — a  force 
which  no  other  literature  possesses  or  is  likely  to  possess,  for 
these  Scriptures  were  written  by  a  people  in  whom  the  spiritual 
sense  was  more  pronounced  than  in  any  other  people  among 
the  nations  of  manki.nd.  Just  as  the  Roman  mind  was  sharp¬ 
ened  to  observe  and  record  the  ordinances  by  which  the  indi¬ 
vidual  will  can  embarrass  dr  re-enforce  the  will  of  the  State 
and  thereby  was  enabled  to  contribute  the  priceless  gift  of 
Roman  law  to  future  civilizations,  and  just  as  the  Greek  mind 
<liscovered  the  resthetic  forms  which  constitute  what  may  be 
called  the  piety  of  the  senses — the  discovery  of  gracefulness 
as  the  perfect  revelation  of  the  beautiful — in  the  art  of  sculp¬ 
ture;  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  poetry  discovered  how  to  use 
the  forms  of  all  nature  as  tropes  and  images  of  the  mind,  and 
in  the  later  or  prosaic  form  of  philosophy  the  Greek  mind  dis¬ 
covers  the  scientific  point  of  view — so  the  Hebrew  mind  seizes 
the  transcendent  cause,  self-subsistent.  omnipotent,  and  omni¬ 
scient  as  the  absolute  being — divine-human  in  the  sense  that 
the  divine  personality,  having  will  and  intellect  and  affections, 
creates  the  human  being  with  intelligence  and  will  and  affec¬ 
tions  and  with  the  high  privilege  of  communication  with  God. 
In  the  course  of  its  long  centuries  of  checkered  experience  the 
Hebrew  mind  elaborates  and  ripens  its  spiritual  theory  and 
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unfolds  the  doctrine  of  a  Messiahship,  which  in  the  fullness  of 
time  becf)mes  the  Logos  doctrine  as  the  theory  of  a  second 
divine  person,  and  the  tloctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  third 
divine  personality,  an  institutional  personality  which  presides 
over  the  infinite  invisible  Church. 

VVe  may  thus  get  a  partial  glimpse  into  the  significance  of 
the  Bible  as  an  instrument  of  religious  education,  but  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  what  is  symbolic  has  not  merely  two 
meanings,  the  one  literal  and  the  other  the  symbolic,  but  there 
is  an  infinite  series  of  meanings  possible  to  each  symbol  and  it 
requires,  therefore,  the  authoritative  interpretation  of  the 
Church  to  settle  the  orthodox  meaning.  The  spiritual  sense 
is  other-worldly  and  when  its  insights  are  translated  into  what 
is  secular  it  may  be  made  to  contravene  the  moral  world  order, 
and  this  has  happened  in  a  myriad  cases. 

We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  prerogative  of  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  is  in  the  Church  and  that  it  must  remain 
in  the  Church,  and  that  in  the  nature  of  things  it  cannot  be 
farmed  out  to  the  secular  school  without  degenerating  into 
mere  deism  bereft  of  a  living  IVovidence,  or  else  changing  the 
school  into  a  parochial  school  and  destroying  the  efficiency  of 
secular  instruction. 

The  Church  ceremonial  that  is  the  most  elalx^rate  will  suffer 
least  injury  from  the  disenchantment  produced  by  the  higher 
criticism  of  the  Scriptures  and  by  the  mechanical  and  atheistic 
interpretation  of  scientific  discoveries.  The  great  hymns  of 
the  Church,  such  as  the  Dies  Ine,  the  Stabat  Mater,  and  the  en¬ 
tire  galaxy  of  T.atin  hymns  which  express  all  the  phases  of  Chris¬ 
tian  feeling  and  thought  and  will,  rendered  by  fitting  music 
that  is  religious  to  the  core,  furnish  a  perennial  vehicle  for 
religious  instruction.  One  is  thankful  to  remember  that  re¬ 
ligious  music  of  the  highest  order  is  in  process  of  composition 
in  our  time,  altho  painting  and  sculpture  have  not  discovered 
how  to  retain  religion  in  the  realistic  forms  of  art.  IMusic 
and  poetry  yield  themselves  to  religion,  and  the  highest  poetry 
and  music  have  done  this  for  hundreds  of  years.  The  true 
testhetic  is  the  vestibule  and  forecourt  of  religion.  One  feels 
.sure  that  the  Church  must  not  relax  whatever  of  strict  theo- 
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logical  teaching  it  has  in  operation,  and  its  theological  semi¬ 
naries  must  recover  from  the  blighting  effect  of  Kant’s  Third 
Antinomy.  And  I,  for  one,  must  think  that  those  denomi¬ 
nations  which  have  least  ceremonial  should  consider  carefully 
the  use  and  function  of  ceremonial  such  as  it  is  and  has  existed 
in  reaching  the  spiritual  sense  thru  its  transformation  of 
imagination  and  sense-perception.  Above  all  the  Church 
management  must  not  rest  in  security  on  the  belief  that  the 
time  is  coming  when  it  may  safely  rely  on  an  unsectarian 
instruction  in  the  elementary  schools  for  the  spread  of  true 
religion,  nor  rely  upon  the  re-estahlishment  of  i)arochial  schools 
in  place  of  free  sch(x>ls  under  government  control  and  sup- 
jM)rted  by  public  taxes. 


Washington',  D.  C. 


William  T.  Harris 


EDUCATION  AS  A  UNIVERSITY  SUBJECT 


Jean  Paul  Richter  quotes  the  Frencli  artist  who  required 
from  the  director  of  the  ballet,  besides  the  art  of  dancing,  only 
geometry,  music,  poetry,  painting,  anatomy.  "  But,”  he  adds. 
“  to  write  upon  education  means  to  write  upon  almost  every¬ 
thing  at  once;  for  it  has  to  care  for  and  watch  over  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  entire  world  in  little, — a  microcosm  of  the 
macrocosm.  If  we  carried  the  subject  still  further,  every 
century,  every  nation,  and  even  every  Ijoy  and  every  girl, 
would  recjuire  a  distinct  system  of  education,  a  different 
primer,  and  domestic  French  governess,  etc.”‘  The  subject 
of  education  is  still  more  encyclopedic  to-day  than  when  Paul 
Jean  Richter  wrote  these  words.  Its  foundation  involves  the 
whole  physiology  and  psychology  of  development  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  history  of  culture  in  the  race,  and  its  super¬ 
structure  includes  not  only  all  the  various  forms  and  systems 
and  methods  of  education,  but  the  study  of  the  influence  of 
environment  in  the  widest  sense. 

The  conventional  views  minimize  both  the  difficulties  and 
the  importance  of  the  subject.  It  is  .said  that  education  is 
applied  psychology  or  applied  child  study,  and  again,  that 
education  must  get  its  norms  from  the  history  of  education  and 
from  child  study.  This  statement  will  do,  if  one  knows  what  it 
involves.  The  history  of  education  means  the  history  of  civili¬ 
zation  from  its  earliest  traceable  genesis  among  primitive  pei)- 
ples.  It  means  a  study  of  types  of  culture  and  the  conditions  of 
their  development.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  study  of  the  evolution 
of  education.  Child  study  means,  too,  the  study  of  the  physi¬ 
ology  and  psychology  of  development  in  man.  The  science 
of  development  aims  to  give  a  complete  description  of  all 
the  stages  of  physical  development  from  infancy  to  maturity, 
to  show  their  sequence  and  their  relation  to  the  acquisition  of 

'  Richter,  Levana,  or  the  Doctrine  of  education,  p.  ix. 
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organic,  sensory,  motor,  and  psychic  processes.  As  far  as 
psychology  goes,  it  is  genetic  psychology — ^Yhich  means  more 
than  is  frequently  connoted  by  child  study.  Adult  psychology 
is  one  thing,  relatively  fixed,  except  for  variations  incident  to 
environment  or  the  individual.  Child  psychology,  even  for  a 
single  individual  and  a  given  environment,  varies  continually, 
because  the  individual  is  in  the  process  of  growth  and  rapid 
development  of  function.  It  is  one  thing  for  the  infant,  a  very 
different  thing  for  the  child  who  can  walk  and  talk,  still 
another  at  that  plateau  in  the  curve  of  development  that  is 
likely  to  occur  somewhere  between  nine  anti  twelve  for  girls 
and  ten  and  fourteen  for  boys,  still  another  for  the  adolescent. 
The  variation  is  seen  in  the  period  of  a  single  year,  almost 
with  the  changing  moons.  This  is  true,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  grosser  acquisitions,  but  is  seen  in  the  sequence  of 
interests  and  activities.  Thus  child  psychology  is  protean. 
It  varies  not  only  with  the  individual  and  environment,  but 
especially  with  the  stage  of  development.  Further,  the  science 
of  development  includes  comparative  psychology.  Not  only 
must  the  child  mind  be  compared  with  the  adult  mind,  but 
the  stages  of  develojmient  in  the  child  should  be  compared 
with  the  stages  of  development  in  animals,  the  faculties  of 
the  child  with  those  in  animals,  the  motor  ability  and  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  child  with  those  in  animals.  And  again  the  stages 
of  development  in  the  child  should  be  compared  with  those  in 
the  race, — ontogenesis  in  relation  to  phylogenesis  must  be 
studied. 

All  this  is  scientific  study, — not  directly  practical.  Before 
deriving  the  norms  from  practical  education,  a  i)ro]);edeutic 
study  must  be  made.  As  Professor  James  has  said ;  “  Psychol¬ 
ogy  is  a  science  and  teaching  is  an  art;  and  sciences  never 
generate  arts  directly  out  of  themselves.  An  intermediary 
mind  must  make  the  application  by  using  its  originality.” 
This  mediating  function  is  rei)resented  by  two  somewhat 
vaguely  defined  branches  of  education, — educational  ])sychol- 
ogy  and  the  general  principles  and  methods  of  education. 

.Again,  after  the  general  principles  of  education  have  been 
derived  from  psychology  and  history,  and  the  theoretical 
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norms  established,  they  must  be  verified  by  practical  educa¬ 
tional  experiments.  This  brings  us  to  the  practical  side  of 
education  represented  by  such  subjects  as  the  organization  of 
schools,  the  art  of  teaching,  and  special  didactics.  And  paral¬ 
lel  with  the  art  of  teaching  in  its  derivation  from  the  science 
of  development  is  school  hygiene,  which  studies  especially  the 
conditions  that  favor  the  healthy  development  of  the  school 
child.  Thus  education  is  lx)th  theoretical  and  practical,  at 
once  a  science  (at  least  potentially)  and  an  art. 

Such  is  the  subject,  which,  as  the  Italian  proverb  runs,  is 
always  poor  and  naked,  and  in  the  words  of  a  German  writer 
has  long  sat  as  a  drudge  at  the  academic  hearth,  and  whose 
highest  recognition  in  the  great  universities  has  usually  been 
as  the  handmaid  of  philosophy.  Everybody  believes  in  edu¬ 
cation,  yet  few  believe  in  studying  it.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
obvious.  Apart  from  a  few  fundamentals  that  are  almost 
commonplace,  education  has  lacked  a  solid  body  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  universally  accepted  principles.  Worse  than 
this,  it  has  lacked  a  definite  method  and  a  definite  ignorance. 

Most  of  the  works  on  the  history  of  education  are  filled 
with  accounts  of  second-rate  writers  and  second-rate  books 
that  happen  to  be  labeled  educational,  while  the  really  great 
educators  have  often  been  neglected,  and  educational  move¬ 
ments  have  been  described  as  isolated  currents  in  the  progress 
of  civilization,  without  regard  to  their  vital  connection  with 
])olitical,  social,  and  industrial  movements.  The  method  has 
been  the  elemetitary  method  of  studying  and  describing  iso¬ 
lated  facts  without  regard  to  historical  perspective  and  causal 
relations;  and  ev'^en  the  works  of  the  classic  writers  have  been 
chiefly  the  repetition  and  recasting  of  a  few  old  truths  which 
had  been  forgotten  or  were  ignored  at  the  time  in  which  the 
reformers  lived.  For  e.xample,  Comenius  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  taught  that  we  must  study  nature  by  the  in¬ 
ductive  method  and  adapt  education  to  the  sequence  of  the 
stages  of  natural  development;  but  his  writings  were  for¬ 
gotten,  and  again  and  again  the  reformers  have  had  to  teach 
again  to  a  new  generation  the  simplest  principles  of  the 
Comenian  didactic. 
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Most  of  the  books  on  the  educational  systems  of  to-day  in 
like  manner  consist  of  the  barren  details  of  organization  and 
method  and  the  description  often  of  inferior  teachers  and 
schools.  The  forces  that  have  produced  these  teachers  and 
schools,  the  significance  of  the  educational  movements,  have 
not  been  seen;  and  the  philosophical,  social,  and  religious 
thought  that  has  determined  educational  ideals  has  not  been 
studied.  These  isolated  facts  are  barren.  Their  real  signifi¬ 
cance  is  in  their  relation  t(i  other  facts.  We  cannot,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  understand  the  educational  events  in  England  to-day 
unless  we  know  something  of  the  wider  relations  of  the 
school  movement.  I'he  new  Education  Act  was  a  i)olitical 
<iuite  as  much  as  an  educational  measure.  It  was  forced 
through  Parliament  under  the  leadership  of  the  Prime  Minister; 
and  its  passage  has  moved  half  of  ICngland  so  that  certain  Xon- 
Conformists  are  ready  to  offer  their  household  goocls  to  the 
sheriff  rather  than  ])ay  what  they  deem  an  unjust  tax  for  the 
support  of  sectarian  sch(X)ls.  This  struggle  is  probably  an 
episode  of  a  great  movement  for  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  commissioning  of  a  new  Eellow 
tor  university  extension  work  marks  another  step  in  the 
jjrogress  of  the  democratic  ideal,  which,  no  longer  satisfied 
with  provision  for  elementary  education  for  every  child,  now 
demands  also  for  each  individual,  according  to  his  ability,  a 
share  in  higher  education.  A  new  endowment  for  a  technical 
school  by  the  Worshipful  Society  of  Goldsmiths,  or  the  like, 
may  perhaps  indicate  a  new  dread  of  Socialism  on  the  part 
of  certain  monopolists  quite  as  much  as  any  special  interest  in 
industrial  education.  Oxford  itself,  with  all  its  marvelous 
beauty  and  idealism,  the  stronghold  of  conservatism,  cannot 
keep  aloof  from  the  great  social,  industrial,  and  educational 
movements  outside.  No  better  illustration  could  be  chosen  to 
show  the  progress  of  the  democratic  ideal  of  education.  At 
the  beginning  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign,  one  could  not  even 
study  at  Oxford  without  subscribing  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
A  few  years  ago,  Jowett  advocated  opening  the  University 
honors  and  emoluments  to  the  world,  admitting  anybody  to 
any  University  examination,  without  restriction  of  sect,  class. 
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race,  age,  or  residence.  As  was  remarked  at  the  time,  if 
fifty  or  iierhaps  twenty-five  years  ago,  a  radical  undergraduate 
were  to  have  made  such  suggestions,  he  would  have  stood  a 
chance  of  being  expelled  from  the  University,  as  Shelley  was 
for  blasphemy;  now,  they  are  the  last  words  of  Jowett,  quoted 
with  approval  before  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

To  miss  these  larger  aspects  is  to  miss  everything  of  per¬ 
manent  value.  Historical  literature  in  education  has  relatively 
little  importance  for  its  direct  practical  teachings;  but  the 
importance  of  the  history  of  education  as  a  culture  subject 
can  hardly  be  jiut  too  high.  Education  represents  one  of  the 
deepest  human  interests,  more  vital  than  politics  and  well-nigh 
as  universal  as  religion.  The  history  of  education  is  the 
history  of  the  development  of  civilization.  It  aims  at  nothing 
less  than  the  study  of  the  school  as  a  factor  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  culture  in  relation  to  the  other  factors  in  education, — 
the  home,  the  Church,  the  farm,  the  work-shop,  the  play¬ 
ground,  and  the  rest.  And  it  aims  at  the  study  of  educational 
movements  in  their  genesis  and  in  relation  to  political,  social, 
industrial,  scientific,  and  literary  movements.  This  involves 
not  merely  the  study  of  educational  writers,  so-called,  and 
school  systems,  but  the  study  of  types  of  culture  and  the  causes 
that  condition  them. 

Likewise  in  other  parts  of  the  field  the  failure  to  recognize 
the  wider  significance  of  the  subjects  studied  and  the  attempt 
to  build  systems  before  the  foundations  were  laid  have  brought 
pedagogy  into  disre])ute.  But  in  recent  years  the  conviction 
has  grown  that  educational  problems  must  be  studied  in¬ 
ductively;  and  better  still,  important  contributions  by  the  in¬ 
ductive  method  have  actually  been  made.  This  has  put  life 
into  the  subject  and  given  hope  for  the  future.  Take  child 
study  as  an  illustration.  The  significance  of  the  modern  study 
of  children  is  not  merely  the  renewed  emphasis  on  the  old 
truth  of  adapting  education  to  the  stages  of  development, 
but  the  insight  that  the  only  way  to  make  this  principle  vital 
is  concrete  inductive  study  to  find  out  just  what  are  the  stages 
of  natural  development.  Thus,  every  fact  in  regard  to  general 
development  or  individual  variation  is  deemed  significant,  and 
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the  student  is  willing  to  wait  for  a  new  science  of  development 
before  attempting  a  permanent  pedagogical  system. 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  opportunities  for  truly  scien¬ 
tific  work  in  education  have  been  shown  as  never  before,  meth¬ 
ods  have  been  demonstrated,  and  in  part  the  foundations  of 
a  science  have  been  laid.  The  things  now  needed  are  trained 
men  and  facilities.  With  them  a  solid  content  of  scientific 
knowledge  can  be  acquired  that  will  place  historical  and  social 
education  on  as  firm  a  basis  as  general  history  and  sociology, 
and  genetic  education  on  a  scientific  footing  comparable  to 
that  of  psychology.  School  hygiene  has  already  its  methods 
and  a  solid  body  of  knowledge,  but  it  needs  special  laboratories 
for  instruction  and  research  either  independent  or  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  those  of  psychology,  physiology,  and  anthropology. 

The  work  in  education  in  a  university,  altho  the  practical 
aspects  of  the  subjects  studied  need  not  be  neglected,  will  be 
chiefly  in  the  more  scientific  and  theoretical  parts  of  the  field. 
It  is  not  less  important  on  this  account.  The  study  of  educa¬ 
tion,  like  research  in  any  other  field  of  history  or  science,  is 
valuable  for  its  own  sake,  without  regard  primarily  to  prac¬ 
tical  results.  It  is  its  own  justification  and  its  own  reward. 
With  the  nucleus  of  solid  scientific  contributicms  that  now  e.x- 
ists,  no  university  can  long  afford  to  omit  courses  in  education 
from  its  curriculum,  whether  they  have  any  practical  value  or 
not.  Such  scientific  studies,  however,  cannot  be  divorced  from 
the  practical  art  of  education.  The  studies  of  children  have 
emphasized  the  doctrine  that  the  aim  of  childhood  is  its  own 
])erfection.  and  the  best  guarantee  of  normal  maturity  is 
normal  childhood  and  immaturity;  in  a  word,  they  have  em¬ 
phasized  the  principles  of  normal  development.  But  these 
principles  are  no  longer  educational  abstractions;  they  are 
greatly  modifying  the  practical  work  of  education,  causing 
greater  regard  for  individual  children  rather  than  for  uniform 
classes,  for  health  rather  than  scholastic  products,  for  a  psycho¬ 
logical  order  of  instruction  adapted  to  the  capacity  and  in¬ 
terests  of  children  rather  than  logical  secpience  and  articulation 
of  grades.  In  a  v/ord,  they  are  causing  courses  of  study  and 
methods  to  be  reconstructed  with  regard  t«j  the  one  funda- 
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mental  principle  of  fostering  normal  growth  and  development. 
To  mention  a  few  details,  ten  years  ago  school  baths,  adjust¬ 
able  seats  and  desks,  and  vertical  or  other  hygienic  script,  were 
vagaries  of  university  theorists,  to-day  they  are  deemed  essen¬ 
tials  in  every  new  school.  Ten  years  ago,  suggestions  of 
periodic  disinfection  of  school  apparatus  and  school  text-books, 
of  investigating  pupils’  individual  capacity  and  power  to  resist 
fatigue,  and  of  adapting  education  to  individual  capacity  and 
interest  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  were  liable  to 
be  ridiculed,  now  their  soundness  has  been  demonstrated  by 
practical  experiments. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  the  question  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  science  of  education.  The  answer  depends,  of 
course,  upon  how  one  defines  the  word  science,  and  where  the 
line  is  drawn  between  education  and  related  subjects,  especially 
physiology,  psychology,  history,  and  sociology.  It  is  not  help¬ 
ful  to  juggle  or  conjure  with  the  word  science,  but  it  is  worth 
while  to  notice  that  a  large  part  of  the  subjects  that  concern 
education  may  be  studied  by  the  scientific  method.  In  the 
first  number  of  the  Educational  Review,  Professor  Royce, 
basing  his  discussion  upon  a  paper  by  Professor  Dilthey, 
showed  the  vanity  of  supposing  that  there  is  a  universally 
valid  science  of  education;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  numer¬ 
ous  vitally  important  contributions  to  the  subject  of  education 
during  the  last  ten  years  have  shown  the  value  of  applying  the 
scientific  method  in  this  field. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  account  of  the  field  of  education 
here  given  ignores  the  traditional  classification  of  the  sciences. 
This  is  largely  true,  yet  the  relation  of  the  different  fields  of 
scientific  investigation  is  not  represented  by  adjacent  circles 
lying  outside  each  other,  but  rather  by  circles  that  overlap;  in 
other  words,  much  of  the  field  of  human  knowledge  is  common 
to  several  departments  of  scientific  investigation.  A  recog¬ 
nition  of  this  simple  fact,  that  the  fields  of  adjacent  sciences 
overlap  and  are  interrelated,  would  save  much  futile  discus¬ 
sion.  In  any  case,  there  is  nothing  sacred  about  the  conven¬ 
tional  boundaries  of  the  different  sciences;  and  in  the  vast 
undeveloped  country  of  scientific  research  no  “  sooner’s  ”  claim 
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is  valid  against  any  new-comer  with  a  new  point  of  view  and 
a  new  method. 

Especially  close  is  the  relation  between  psychology  and  edu¬ 
cation.  Such  vital  connection  is  natural,  and  has  mutual 
advantages.  Education  is  based  on  psychology,  and  owes  to 
it  the  inspiration  and  stimulus  of  scientific  work,  and  psychol- 
ogy  owes  to  education  the  suggestion  of  some  of  its  most  fruit¬ 
ful  fields  of  investigation.  Whether  the  study  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  interests  and  faculties  in  a  child’s  mind  is  called 
psychological  or  educational  investigation  does  not  matter,  but 
the  importance  of  such  study  for  education  it  is  unnecessary 
to  emphasize.  Again,  one  might  call  Dr.  Paulsen’s  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  functional  development  of  children’s  voices  a  study 
in  school  hygiene,  or  in  physiology,  or  in  experimental  pho¬ 
netics,  but  in  any  case  it  is  an  important  contribution  to  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  close  connection  between  the  history  of  education  and 
general  history  has  already  been  suggested.  The  former  is  a 
part  of  the  latter,  and  should  be  studied  by  much  the  same 
methods.  W’ith  the  modern  conception  of  history,  by  which  it 
is  not  limited  to  the  study  of  politics,  but  is  concerned  with  the 
whole  development  of  civilization,  Kultur-gcschichte ,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  education  becomes  a  very  important  part  of  it ;  and  as 
education  represents  the  great  factor  in  the  development  of 
culture,  its  history  gives  opiX)rtunity  for  profitable  research. 

It  is  desirable,  first  of  all,  that  contributions  of  truly  scien¬ 
tific  value  should  be  made — studies  of  special  chapters  and 
phases  of  educational  history,  like  Woodward’s  Vittorino  da 
fcltrc  and  other  Humanist  educators;  Paulsen’s  Ceschichte 
des  gelehrten  Unterriclits  iui  Deutschland  seit  den  zncrcehnten 
jahrhundert ;  Rethwisch’s  Deutschlands  hbhcrcs  Schukvesen 
im  ncuncclinten  Jahrhundert ;  the  study  of  important  educa¬ 
tional  movements,  like  Craik’s  The  State  in  its  relation  to  edu¬ 
cation;  studies  of  growth  and  development  like  those  of  Han¬ 
cock.  Burk,  Bryan;  of  individual  development  like  those  of 
Preyer  and  Miss  Shinn;  studies  in  the  psychology  of  learning 
different  subjects,  like  those  of  Bryan.  Lay.  and  Thorndike; 
and  special  monographs  upon  many  other  topics.  Such  con- 
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trihutions  are  specially  needed  to  raise  education  to  its  proper 
place  as  a  subject  of  academic  study.  The  opportunity  for  re¬ 
search  is  so  great  that  the  subject  deserves  to  rapk  with  other 
de])artnients  of  science  and  culture  as  suitable  for  university 
investigation. 

The  university  department  of  education  should  also  furnish 
material  for  culture  cc)urses  in  education  suitable  for  the  col¬ 
lege  curriculum.  The  only  valid  e.xcuse  for  neglecting  a 
universal  human  interest  like  education  in  the  college  has  been 
that  until  recently  there  has  been  no  adequate  material  to  form 
the  content  for  such  a  course.  Contributions  ha\e  already 
been  made,  however,  of  sufficient  value  to  make  one  or  two 
courses  of  this  kind  possible,  and  others  are  likely  to  follow 
in  the  near  future. 

For  a  single  concrete  illustration,  a  competent  man  with  an 
insight  into  the  wider  social  and  political  relations  of  education, 
with  the  ability  to  see  the  special  educational  influences  in  a 
country  in  right  perspective,  could  give  a  culture  course  in 
ancient  (Ireek  education  of  fir.st-rate  value.  The  mere  mention 
of  some  of  the  lx>oks  that  would  naturally  form  the  nucleus  of 
such  a  course  is  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  material  already 
at  hand  for  it.  Among  the  books  would  naturally  be:  Ciras- 
berger's  Erzichnng  und  Untcrricht  int  klassischeti  Altcrthmii  ; 
Girard’s  L'lducation  Athniicnnc ;  Jowett’s  Translation  of  the 
Republic  of  I’lato;  Xettleship’s  Theory  of  education  in  the 
Republic  of  Plato;  Monroe’s  Source  Book  in  the  history  of 
education  for  the  Greek  and  Roman  Period;  and  David-son’s 
Aristotle.  Of  course,  the  ancient  Greek  nation  offers  an  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  for  the  study  of  education  as  a  factor  in  the 
develf)pment  of  a  cultured  |)eople.  because,  as  the  older  philolo¬ 
gists  like  F.  A.  W'olf  pointed  out,  the  culture  of  the  ancient 
Greek  nation  was  in  a  large  degree  complete,  and  it  is  possible, 
in  its  literature,  institutions,  monuments,  and  works  of  art,  to 
study  the  various  factors  that  contributed  to  the  production  of 
the  Greek  character  as  a  cultivated  nation.  In  a  word,  the 
data  are  all  in. 

To  make  a  university  department  of  education  what  it 
should  be,  the  whole  field  of  education  should  be  covered  by 
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lectures  as  far  as  possible,  aiid  research  should  he  extended  to 
the  multitude  of  subjects  that  offer  opportunity  for  study, 
'fhere  should  be  laboratories  for  school  anthropometry  and 
school  hygiene,  an  educational  museum  and  a  pedagogical 
library,  like  those  of  the  Miisrc  prdagogiciiic  in  Paris,  and 
model  schools  for  the  objectification  of  ideals  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  competent  teachers,  who  should  safeguard  the  interests 
of  the  pupils  instructed,  but  offer  to  university  students  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  observation,  and  in  some  cases  for  practice  in 
school  work. 

For  such  a  department,  of  course,  a  large  number  of  lec¬ 
turers  and  instructors  is  needed:  as  long  as  one  man  tries  to 
cover  the  vast  field  outlined  above,  the  university  in  the  future, 
as  in  the  past,  is  likely  to  look  somewhat  askance  at  the  chair 
of  education  as  representing  either  a  worn-out  philosophy  or 
a  science  lacking  sufficient  l)ody  to  justify  its  academic  exist¬ 
ence,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  tries  to  he  practical. 

In  conclusion,  then,  the  aim  of  a  university  department  in 
education  is  naturally  twofold:  first,  to  contribute  something 
to  the  body  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  education,  the  content 
of  education:  second,  to  give  professional  training  to  students 
preparing  to  become  teachers  of  the  subject  in  colleges,  normal 
schools,  or  the  like.  These  two  aims  are  not  in  conflict,  for  an 
essential  in  the  training  of  a  teacher  of  education  is  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  those  permanent  professional  interests  and  the  pro- 
fessif)nal  apperce])tion  and  prevision  ac(|uired  from  th.e  study  of 
the  subject  by  scientific  methods.  The  thing  specially  needed 
to  place  the  subject  in  its  proper  i)osition  among  university 
studies  is  a  substantial  addition  to  the  nucleus  of  scientific  con¬ 
tributions  already  made  in  the  field:  and  .some  of  these  would 
naturally  furnish  material  for  the  development  of  culture 
courses  in  education  suitable  for  the  college  curriculum. 

W'lLLI.Wr  H.  Ill'RNHAM 


Clark  University, 

Worckste:r,  Mass. 


EXERCISES  IX  THINKING  ABOUT  NUMBER  AND 
SPACE:  TRANSITION  TO  ALGEBRA  AND 
GEOMETRY  (i) 

To  solve  this  problem  of  transition  is  to  answer  two  ques¬ 
tions:  when?  and  how?  No  one  can  prove  that  his  answer  to 
either  question  is  the  best  possible  answer.  Both  questions 
belong  to  the  domain  of  probability. 

As  to  the  first  question,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  agree  with  those 
who  find  that  theory  and  e.xperience  combine  to  recommend  the 
introduction  of  algebra  and  geometry  into  the  course  as  early 
as  the  seventh  schocd  year.  This  is  the  period  when  the  ra¬ 
tional  powers  of  the  pupil  come  swiftly  forward  to  claim  their 
own,  while,  by  common  consent  the  subjects  in  question,  when 
properly  served,  constitute  an  almost  ideal  diet  at  the  puberty 
stage  of  intellectual  development.  In  view  of  the  unmistakable 
character  of  this  a  priori  indication,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it 
should  be  so  generally  verified  bv  the  e.xperience  of  those  who 
have  tried  it.  Indeed,  such  lack  as  there  may  be  of  entire 
unanimity  is  to  be  accounted  for,  I  venture  to  believe,  rather  on 
a  variety  of  other  grounds,  such  as  the  unfavorable  conditions 
under  which  the  plan  may  have  been  tried,  or  the  occasional 
incompetence  of  one  charged  with  the  experiment,  than  on  the 
supposition  of  any  inherent  infeasibihty  of  the  plan  itself.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  our  present  primary  concern  is  not  with  the 
question  of  a  proper  time  for  making  the  transition,  important 
as  that  question  undoubtedly  is.  It  is  the  second  of  the  fore¬ 
going  questions  with  which  I  purpose  to  deal,  the  question  of 
method  of  transition,  and  it  will  be  sufficiently  clear,  I  hope, 
that  the  following  series  of  suggestions  respecting  the  latter 
question  do  not  essentially  dei)end  for  their  value  or  their 
practicability  uptai  any  opinions  that  are  likely  to  be  held  re¬ 
garding  the  former. 
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During  the  first  six  or  seven  years  of  his  school  life  the  pupil 
has  been  as  one  dependent  on  authority,  far  more  largely  and 
inevitably  so  dependent,  I  think,  than  is  commonly  supposed, 
even  allowing  that  he  has  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  most 
expert  and  enlightened  teaching.  In  order  to  prepare  him  for 
the  exigencies  of  a  complex  and  conventional  civilization,  for 
the  need  of  which  he  has  no  adequate  sense,  a  correspondingly 
complex  and  conventional  machinery  has  been  employed  to 
carry  his  education  far  beyond  the  range  of  his  dominant  in¬ 
stincts.  And  so  he  has  been  learning  to  perform  processes 
whose  logical  significance,  candor  compels  us  to  say,  if  words 
are  to  retain  their  meanings,  far  transcends  alike  his  desire 
and  his  ability  fully  to  appreciate.  His  mind  has  been  less 
illuminated  by  soundly  reasoned  explanation  than  impressed 
and  formed  by  what  he  feels  to  l)e  authoritative  example  and 
dictation,  direction  and  recommendation.  Accordingly,  al- 
tho  during  this  time  he  has  gained’  considerable  skill  in 
operating  with  integers,  fractions,  and  simple  surds,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  that  he  should  be  in  possession  of  a  logically  con¬ 
structed  theory  of  number.  He  has  learned  to  use  certain  kinds 
of  numbers  by  actually  using  them,  and  he  has  been  using 
them  rather  than  thinking  about  them.  They  have  been  instru¬ 
ments  or  tools  in  his  hands  rather  than  subjects  of  his  thought. 
He  has  been  rather  a  practician  than  a  theorist.  But  now  he  has 
arrived  at  a  critical  stage  in  his  life  when  profound  and  rapid 
physiological  changes  are  to  be  paralleled  by  psychical  trans¬ 
formations  no  less  rapid  and  profound.  External  authority 
shall  become  known  to  him  as  such  and  shall  dominate  him  less 
and  less.  There  shall  arise  for  him  a  new  standard,  an  internal 
authority,  that  of  his  own  reason,  challenging  the  master’s  dic¬ 
tation  and  formula,  judging  for  itself.  He  is  to  become  not 
a  less,  but  a  less  blind  i)ractitioner,  assuming  the  scientific  atti¬ 
tude.  demanding  the  light  of  rational  theory  and  sharing  more 
and  more  in  its  criticism  and  construction.  He  is  prepared 
now  to  regard  the  number  system,  not  merely  as  a  cf)llectiou 
of  tools  ready  to  hand,  but  as  an  object  of  rational  interest,  and 
to  appreciate  something  of  its  deeper  human  significance,  to 
feel  something  of  the  motives  which  have  led  to  its  creation  or 
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generalization,  to  behold  it  as  a  living  thing,  and  to  enjoy  its 
growth  under  his  own  attendance  and  cultivation. 

Immediately  the  question  confronts  us :  How  make  his  fur¬ 
ther  mathematical  education  contiibute  to  these  ends?  How 
effect  the  transition  to  algebra  ? 

The  worst  way  to  begin  is  to  fasten  about  the  learner's  neck 
the  dull  weight  of  the  average  text-book.  His  entire  nature 
cries  out  for  action,  for  the  fresh  and  the  vivid.  If  this  inher¬ 
ent  craving  is  vicious,  if  spontaneity  is  to  be  repressed,  pre¬ 
scribe  a  course  of  lessons  in  a  book  f)pening  with  abstract  defi¬ 
nitions,  followed  by  deductions  devoid  of  spirit,  and  by  pulse¬ 
less  proofs  or  pseudo-proofs  of  propositions  that  may  or  may 
not  admit  of  demonstration.  Considering  that  the  patient, 
being  young,  will  readily  respond  to  treatment,  the  cure  in 
most  cases  will  be  certain  and  speedy,  and  the  medication  need 
not  be  prolonged.  Not  that  definition,  deduction,  and  demon¬ 
station  are  bad.  By  no  means.  These  three  d' s  are  not  only 
good,  they  are  indispensable,  but  it  is  as  things  not  done  but  to 
be  done,  to  be  produced  by  the  pupil’s  own  spiritual  activity, 
that  they  are  good  and  indispensable.  The  distinction  is  fun¬ 
damental.  Lying  in  the  average  text,  they  are  as  deix)sits, 
evidences  and  remains  of  former  thought,  shapes  and  forms 
wrought  and  left  by  currents  of  life  that  have  l:>een.  Interest¬ 
ing  to  the  mature  mind  as  monuments  of  past  achievement,  and 
invaluable  as  guides  to  the  teacher,  such  forms,  labeled  and 
shelved  on  the  ])rinted  page.  i)Ut  static  and  cold  before  youth 
longing  for  activity  and  life,  serve  mainly  to  depress  and  repel. 
Xow.  on  the  (»ther  hand,  the  subject  itself,  the  matter  of  it,  is 
not  alien  or  far  away.  All  science  springs  from  a  soil  of  com¬ 
mon  notions — a  fact  ecpially  true  of  every  branch,  most  ob¬ 
viously  true  of  mathematics.  Everyone  must  count  and 
measure  or  perish.  Mathematics  is  common  sense,  refined  no 
doubt,  purified  of  its  dross,  sublimated,  etherealized,  but  essen¬ 
tially  and  radically  common  sense,  and  the  s/drit  of  mathemat¬ 
ics,  which  is  the  spirit  of  right  thinking,  stirs  in  the  common 
heart.  How,  then,  account  for  the  proverbial  balking  at  al¬ 
gebra  and  geometry,  a  disaffection  often  amounting  to  {X)sitive 
hatred  or  disgust?  To  answer,  one  has  only  to  reflect  how 
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these  subjects  are  commonly  begun,  by  means  of  definition, 
deduction,  and  demonstration,  and  that  at  first  these  things 
tend  rather  to  deaden  than  to  quicken,  that  they  do  not  give 
life,  but  are  given  by  it. 

It  is,  then,  this  productive  life  that  is  to  be  secured,  a  life 
doubly  justified,  first  from  within  by  its  own  joyousness,  and 
again  from  without  by  its  results.  And  what  is  this  life?  It 
is  the  activity  of  thought,  the  play  of  spirit,  dealing,  not  pri¬ 
marily  with  the  d's,  but  immediately  with  the  stuff  to  which 
the  d's  relate.  To  secure  this  life  and  to  guide  its  activity,  I 
know  of  one  way,  but  not  a  second.  That  way  is  the  way  of 
dialectics  in  the  Platonic  sense  of  the  term.  I  therefore  propose 
and  recommend  that,  before  entering  formally  upon  the  study 
of  algebra  by  means  of  text-books,  a  series  of  lessons  be  given 
in  the  nature  of  exercises  in  thinking  about  number,  the  affair  to 
be  conducted  mainly,  or  very  largely  at  any  rate,  by  means  of 
dialogue  or  informal  talk  between  the  teacher  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  pupils  on  the  other.  And  I  make  a  similar  recommen¬ 
dation  in  regard  to  geometry,  for  that  which  has  been  said 
above  concerning  number  and  algebra  is  equally  valid,  niutatis 
mutandis,  in  respect  to  space  and  geometry.  I  can  think  of 
no  greater  or  more  grievous  error  than  that  of  supposing  the 
study  of  geometry  to  be  identical  with  the  reading  and  repro¬ 
duction.  or  even  the  i)roduction.  of  geometric  demonstratic^ns. 
Most  errors  of  thought  are  due.  not  to  bad  logic,  but  to  false 
ideas.  It  is  the  cultivation  not  merely  of  the  reasoning  power, 
but  mainly  of  concejjtion.  the  generation  of  geometric  notions, 
the  development  of  the  space  intuition  or  imagination,  above 
all  the  evolution  of  scientific  curiosity,  which  grows  by  what 
it  feeds  upon,  that  the  teaching  of  geometry  should  aim  at, 
especially  in  the  beginning. 

In  order  to  render  the  recommendations  quite  intelligible,  and 
as  available  as  may  be,  it  is  tbe  intention  to  indicate  at  a  later 
stage  what  I  conceive  the  scope  of  the  proposed  exercises  should 
be,  and  to  prepare  with  considerable  detail  a  number  of  them  for 
serial  publication  in  this  Review.  It  is.  no  doubt,  superfluous 
to  say  that  the  suggested  dial(\gue  exercises  to  be  here  pre¬ 
sented  are  tendered  merely  as  suggestions,  and  are  in  no  case 
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to  be  regarded  as  final  models  to  be  used  or  copied  verbatim  et 
literatim.  Above  all,  it  should  be  understood  that,  however 
excellent  the  content,  and  however  perfect  the  order  of  its  pre¬ 
sentation,  and  these  are  matters  of  great  importance,  the  value 
of  the  dialogue,  its  effectiveness,  will  depend  upon  its  spirit, 
upon  the  energy,  freshness,  spontaneity,  enthusiasm,  verve, 
with  which  it  is  conducted. 

I  hope  to  show,  too,  how  the  two  varieties  of  exercises  can 
he  mingled  for  their  mutual  enhancement,  and  so  that  neither 
the  one  subject  nor  the  other  shall  seem  to  he  an  insulated 
compartment,  hut  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  pupil  may  uncon¬ 
sciously  gain  an  abiding  sense  of  the  wondrous  interpenetra¬ 
tion  of  the  number  and  the  space  domains. 

I 

Concerning  Number 
(Positive)  Integers,  or  Count-Numbers 

On  the  Fundamental  Law  of  Number:  The  Number 
OF  Objects  in  a  Group  of  Things  Is  Independent  of  the 
Order  of  Counting  Them. 

How  find  how  many  letters  in  the  word  horse  I  What  words 
did  you  use  in  counting?  Which  one  last?  How  many  letters 
in  horse?  Does  the  last  word  used  always  tell  the  number  of 
things  counted?  Are  you  sure?  Well,  try  again  with  another 
word.  Write  down  the  words  you  count  with.  Have  you 
written  all  of  them?  Where  do  these  words  come  from?  Do 
they  grow  like  trees,  or  do  we  make  them?  Can  we  go  on 
making  new  count-words  as  long  as  we  please?  Which  of  the 
words  did  you  use  in  counting  the  letters  of  horse?  Which 
is  the  first  count-word  ?  the  second  ?  Do  you  always  use  “  one  ” 
first,  "two”  next,  then  "three.”  and  so  on?  Which  of  the 
words  in  the  row  of  count-words  are  most  used,  those  in  the 
left-hand  part  of  the  row,  or  those  that  are  farther  to  the 
right? — I  noticed  that  you  said  "  h  one,”  “  o  two,”  and  at  last 
“e  five.”  Could  you  begin  with  e  and  go  the  other  way?  If 
you  did  so.  would  you  find  the  same  number?  If  you  were 
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not  sure,  how  could  you  find  out?  Are  there  still  other  ways 
or  ORDERS  of  arranging  the  letters  in  a  row?  In  how  many 
ways  can  you  arrange  and  count  the  letters  in  at?  cat?  Kate? 
Write  them  out  thus :  a.  t;  t,  a;  c,  a,  t;  a,  t,  c,  and  so  on.  You 
find  for  at,  2  =  i  y?  2,  ways;  for  cat,  6  =  i  X  2  X  3,  ways;  for 
Kate,  24  =1X2X3  X4  ways.  Can  you  not  now  guess  how 
many  ways  you  could  arrange  in  a  row  the  letters  of  horse? 
[The  number  is  120=  i  X  2  X  3  X  4  X  5.]  Would  yint 
like  to  write  them  out?  And,  now,  I  believe  you  can  tell  me 
the  number  of  ways  of  arranging  and  counting  the  letters  in 
the  word  computahility.  How  many  letters  are  there  in  this 
word?  Have  you  counted  them  in  ez’cry  order?  Can  you  be 
certain  of  the  number  by  counting  in  only  one  way?  Is  one 
way  as  good  as  another?  Could  you  count  all  the  trees  in 
yonder  forest?  All  the  grains  of  sand  on  the  Atlantic  shore? 
Try  to  imagine  all  these  grains  arranged  in  a  row,  and  then 
in  all  the  ways  they  could  be  arranged  in  a  row.  Which  would 
be  larger,  the  number  of  grains  or  the  number  of  rows  ?  Sup¬ 
pose  each  grain  broken  into  two  grains,  and  each  of  these  two 
into  two  others,  and  so  on.  Could  you  in  this  way  make 
more  grains  out  of  a  single  one  than  you  had  in  all  at  first? 
Can  you  name  a  number  larger  than  every  other  number?  Is 
it  correct  to  say  that  there  is  a  largest  number,  a  number  larger 
than  all  others?  Is  there  a  smallest  whole  number?  What  is 
it?  But  no  largest? 

The  Distinction  of  Finite  and  Infinite 

Can  you  think  of  a  group  of  things  containing  so  many  that 
you  could  not  count  them?  Even  if  you  should  keep  on  count¬ 
ing?  The  numbers  themselves  are  things,  are  they  not?  Write 
them  down  in  a  series  beginning  with  i.  Can  you  write  all 
of  them?  Can  you  count  all  of  them,  those  you  have  written, 
and  those  you  have  not  written?  Could  you  ever  arrive  at 
the  last  number?  Try  the  points  on  this  line.  Can  you  count 
all  of  them?  It  is  clear,  then,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
groups,  a  kind  that  we  can  Cf)unt  if  we  keej)  on  long  enough, 
and  what  other  kind?  We  will  call  the  first  kind  finite  groups, 
and  the  second  kind  infinite  groups.  Xow.  tell  me  what  a  finite 
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group  is.  An  infinite  group.  Point  out  one  of  each  kind.  Can 
you  think  of  another  infinite  group?  (Points  in  a  surface  or 
solid;  instants,  or  time  points  in  a  stretch  of  time.) 

Concerning  Space 

On  the  Generation  of  Elementary  Concepts 

A.  By  Help  of  the  Idea  of  Motion.  Look  at  this  ball.  Is  it 
perfectly  round?  If  it  is  not,  can  you  imagine  that  it  is?  Let 
us  so  imagine  it.  Do  you  know  any  other  name  for  the  ball? 
Does  the  sphere  take  up  room?  Is  there  any  room  which  it 
does  not  take  up?  Where?  What  do  we  call  such  rooms? 
(  Parts  of  Space. )  What  bounds  or  separates  the  room  the  ball 
takes  up  from  the  other  room  ?  What  shall  we  call  this  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  sphere?  (The  surface  of  the  sphere.)  If  any¬ 
thing  were  in  the  sphere  could  it  get  out  without  going  through 
the  surface?  How  far  is  it  from  the  surface  to  the  inside  of 
the  sphere  ?  To  the  outside  ?  Has  the  surface  any  thickness  ? 

(  No.)  Can  you  think  of  a  place  just  as  far  from  one  part  of 
the  surface  as  from  every  other  jjart?  Is  there  any  other  such 
])lace?  What  is  the  name  of  this  special  place?  (The  center 
of  the  sphere.)  Can  you  think  of  the  sphere  growing  smaller 
and  smaller,  shrinking  up  towards  the  center?  Can  it  shrink 
so  as  to  be  a  sphere  while  it  is  shrinking?  Xow  let  it  shrink 
up  until  there  is  no  distance  between  the  center  and  the  surface^ 
how  large  will  the  sphere  then  be?  How  large  is  the  center? 
Is  the  center  in  a  single  place,  and  not  some  other?  Can  I  say 
it  is  here  and  not  there?  Has  it  any  size?  Has  it  position? 
What  shall  we  call  the  center?  (Point.)  What,  then,  is  a 
point?  (It  is  that  which  has  position  but  no  size.)  How  long 
is  a  point?  How  wide?  How  thick?  Does  it  take  up  room? 
(No.)  And  yet  it  is  in  room,  in  space?  How  much  room 
would  a  dozen  points  take  up?  A  million?  Could  you,  by 
taking  one  point  after  another  and  putting  them  side  by  side, 
make  a  line?  Why  not?  Can  the  ball  be  moved  to  another 
part  of  the  room?  Then  the  center  can  move,  too?  The 
center  is  what?  So  a  point  can  move?  What  shall  we  call  its 
path?  (Line.)  What,  then,  may  we  say  a  line  is?  (A  line 
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is  tlie  patli  of  a  moving  i)oint.)  Has  a  line  thickness? 
Width?  Length?  When  the  sphere  moves,  does  the  room  it 
occupied  move,  or  stay  where  it  was?  The  ball  and  the  room 
it  takes  up  are  two  dififerent  things,  or  the  same  thing?  The 
two  things  are  alike  in  one  respect.  What  is  it?  (Shape.)  The 
hall  is  one  sphere,  and  the  room  it  takes  up  is  another  sphere  ? 
Do  these  two  spheres  differ  in  size?  How  do  they  differ  ?  Can 
you  think  of  a  sphere  where  there  is  no  ball  of  wcx)d  or  other 
material  ?  Let  us  call  such  a  sphere  a  space  sphere  or  a  geo¬ 
metric  sphere.  Has  it  color?  Weight?  Size?  Can  one  such 
sphere  be  bigger  than  another?  Think  of  such  a  space  sphere 
and  think  of  a  point.  The  point  must  be  inside  the  sphere,  or, 
where  else  may  it  be?  (Outside  or  on  the  surface.)  If  the 
{mint  is  on  the  surface  and  moves,  can  it  move  on  the  surface? 
What  do  we  call  its  path?  Where,  then,  is  this  line?  Sup¬ 
pose  the  point  to  leave  the  .surface,  how  far  must  it  move  to 
get  off  the  surface?  Which  of  the  inside  iM)ints  is  furthest 
from  the  surface?  Is  there  an  outside  point  further  from  the 
surface  than  every  other  outside  j)oint?  Can.  you  think  of  the 
sphere  moving  without  changing  its  center?  How?  Show 
me.  What  shall  we  call  such  motion?  (Rotation  about  the 
center.)  Imagine  a  straight  line  running  thru  the  center 
like  a  knitting  needle.  Can  you  think  of  the  sphere  turning 
alx)Ut  this  line?  Does  such  turning  change  the  line?  Does 
it  change  the  ])ositi(Ui  of  any  i)oint  in  the  line?  Does 
any  other  point  of  the  s])here  remain  unchanged?  Turn  the 
s])here  alxjut  one  center  line  a  while  and  then  about  another.  Is 
there  a  point  that  remains  unchanged  during  both  turnings? 
How  many  such  points?  What  ])oint  is  it?  Think  of  three 
l)oints  inside  the  sjdiere,  hut  not  in  a  straight  line;  can  you 
move  the  sphere  so  as  to  leave  all  three  ])oints  unchanged? 
So  as  to  leave  two  unchanged?  How?  Any  two?  if  more 
than  two  are  to  remain  unchanged,  how  must  they  lie,  and 
how  must  the  sphere  move?  Xow,  take  a  point  and  let  it 
move  ?  What  do  we  call  its  path  ?  Let  the  path  or  the  line 
move.  What  is  its  ])ath  ?  (  Surface. ) 

C.  J.  Keyser 

Columbia  University 

(  To  he  eontiiuied.) 
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THE  COMBINED  COURSE  FOR  THE  COLLEGIATE 
AND  PROFESSIONAL  DEGREES  ‘ 

The  question  on  which  I  am  to  speak  is  so  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  those  which  have  already  been  discussed,  and  it 
is  so  difficult  to  make  my  position  on  this  question  intelligible 
without  indicating  my  views  on  the  others,  that  I  shall  ask  your 
patience  for  a  brief  preface. 

The  college  has  undoubtedly  a  field  peculiar  to  itself,  viz. : 
that  of  educating  men  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  view  of 
history  and  life  which  may  be  obtained  in  the  high  school,  who 
have  or  can  procure  the  means  for  further  study,  but  who  do 
not  propose  to  enter  any  of  the  recognized  professions.  With 
many  college  graduates  all  systematic  education  stops  at  the 
moment  when  they  receive  the  first  or  college  degree.  The 
college  also  prepares  young  men  not  only  for  the  recognized 
professions,  but  for  non-professional  graduate  work;  and  this 
work,  the  amount  of  which  is  rapidly  increasing,  is  already 
correlated,  in  a  way  that  is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  with  the 
four-year  course  for  the  college  degree.  As  regards  both  of 
these  classes  of  college  students — those  who  pass  from  a  col¬ 
lege  into  active  n()n-])rofessi()nal  life,  and  those  who  enter  upon 
non-])rofessional  training  in  research  work — it  seems  unneces- 

'  Paper  read  at  the  Conference  on  the  Relation  of  the  College  to  the  Profes¬ 
sional  School,  held  in  the  Northwestern  University  Huilding,  Chicago,  May  Sand 
9,  1903.  The  questions  discussed  were  ;  (i)  Has  the  college  a  field  peculiar  to 
itself,  not  covered  by  the  technical  school  or  by  the  demands  of  preparation  for  the 
professional  school  ?  (2)  Is  it  desirable  that  the  college  course  should  be  reduced 
in  time  from  four  to  three  or  even  to  two  years  and  correspondingly  in  amount  of 
work  ?  (3)  What  subjects  in  the  typical  college  course  can  be  accepted  by  the 
professional  school  as  qualifying  in  part  for  the  professional  degree,  so  as  to  shorten 
the  time  required  for  graduation  in  the  professional  school?  (4)  If  reduction  is 
allowed,  should  it  be  (a)  by  acceptance  of  credits  in  the  college  for  work  done  in 
the  professional  school  or  (6)  by  acceptance  of  credits  in  the  professional  school  for 
work  done  in  the  college  or  (e)  by  combining  these  plans?  (5)  The  relation  of 
the  technical  school  to  the  college. 

This  paper  opened  the  discussion  of  the  fourth  question. 
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sary  and  undesirable  to  diminish  the  amount  of  work  required 
for  the  college  degree.  It  is  also  undesirable,  I  think,  that  the 
course  should  be  shortened  in  time,  unless  the  results  that  are 
now  obtained  in  four  years  can  be  substantially  obtained,  as 
regards  the  average  student,  in  three  years.  Such  a  change — 
such  an  acceleration  of  the  pace  of  study  that  the  four-year 
course  shall  be  run  instead  of  walked,  and  run  in  the  average 
time  of  three  years — is  perhaps  possible;  but  after  listening  to 
Dr.  Merrill’s  chai'ming  apology  for  leisure  I  am  inclined  Ui 
concede  that  it  is  undesirable.  And  even  before  hearing  Dr. 
Merrill’s  argument,  I  was  convinced  that  the  scheme  of 
compressing  four  years’  work  into  three  years  would  mean  a 
change  in  the  habits  of  college  undergraduates  and  a  breach 
of  the  traditions  of  the  college  so  great  as  to  be  almost  revolu¬ 
tionary.  I  doubt,  therefore,  whether  the  shortening  of  the 
college  course  to  three  years  is  feasible  without  a  substantial 
diminution  of  work;  and  this,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  I 
do  not  think  desirable. 

What  we  have  at  present  to  consider,  however,  is  the  college 
course  as  a  preparation  for  professional  study.  In  the  preced¬ 
ing  discussion  two  different  questions  have  been  imperfectly 
.separated :  the  question  whether  students  who  are  already  in 
college  shall  be  encouraged  to  begin  their  professional  studies 
before  completing  their  college  course,  and  the  question 
whether  students  who  are  not  in  college,  and  who,  of  their  own 
free  will  would  not  have  come  to  college — shall  be  forced  to 
pursue  a  four-year  college  course  in  order  to  get  into  a  uni¬ 
versity  professional  school. 

The.se  questions  are  indeed  clearly  related,  and  the  answer 
which  we  give  to  the  second  (piestion  may  determine  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  first;  but  it  is  desirable  that  they  shall  be  examined 
separately.  Considering  that  until  recently  all  our  professional 
schools,  even  our  university  professional  schools,  were  open  to 
high-school  graduates,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  desirable  that  a 
college  degree,  based  on  a  four-year  course,  should  be  required 
for  admission  to  all  professional  schools,  nor  even  to  all  uni¬ 
versity  professional  schools,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  should  be 
required  for  admission  to  any  of  them. 
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I  speak  with  some  hesitation  as  regards  university  schools 
of  law  because  of  the  fact  that  both  Harvard  and  Columbia  are 
now  reciuiring  the  first  degree  for  admission  to  their  law 
schools.  1  think,  however,  that  if  this  policy  be  maintained  in 
these  universities,  and  adopted  by  other  universities,  it  will 
become  necessary  to  shorten  the  college  course  to  three  years. 
For  this  reason.  1  venture  to  disap])rove  of  the  step  which 
these  two  universities  have  taken.  At  the  same  time,  I  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  American  law  sch(X)l  stands  in  a  peculiar  relation 
to  the  college — a  relation  different  from  that  occupied  by  the 
other  professional  schools.  No  other  professional  school 
leaves  to  the  college  an  important  part  of  its  professional  work. 
The  great  majority  of  our  law  schools,  including  many  of  our 
university  law  schools,  do  this  very  thing.  They  teach  so 
much  private  law  and  so  little  public  law  that  the  young  man 
who  desires  an  all-round  legal  education  must  get  most  of  his 
international  law,  much  of  his  constitutional  law,  and  his  gen¬ 
eral  view  of  national,  state,  and  local  administration,  in  the 
college.  The  same  is  true  of  Roman  law,  because  the  Ameri¬ 
can  law  school  almost  always  confines  itself  to  Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican  law.  In  several  of  our  universities,  indeed,  public  law  and 
Roman  law  are  taught  in  a  graduate  sclux)!,  and  may  be  taken 
u])  by  law  students  in  connection  with  their  professional  studies; 
and  in  some  of  our  law  schcK)ls  these  subjects  are  obtaining  rec¬ 
ognition  as  ])ortions  of  the  law  curriculum,  usually  as  electives: 
but  as  things  stand  thruout  the  country  generally,  the  majority 
of  students  who  ])ass  thru  an  American  law  school  carry 
out  little  public  law  or  comparative  jurisprudence  beyond  what 
they  may  have  lirought  in  with  them  from  college.  As  long 
as  this  state  f)f  things  exists — as  long  as  a  student  who  intends 
to  study  law  must  resort  to  the  college,  not  only  for  general 
prei)aration.  but  for  an  essential  part  of  a  well-rounded  legal 
education — so  long  will  there  he  a  si)ecial  reason  why  the  col¬ 
lege  course  preliminary  to  study  in  a  law  school  should  be 
longer  than  that  which  is  required  as  a  preparation  for  other 
professional  schools. 

It  may  perhaps  be  maintained  that  a  somewhat  similar  state 
of  things  exists  as  regards  theological  education.  The  modern 
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clergyman  is  expected  to  know  something  alx:)ut  so  many  sub¬ 
jects  that  are  not  and  perliaps  cannot  he  taught  in  a  theological 
seminary  that  i)erhaps  we  should  say  that  he  retpiires  fully 
as  long  a  preliminary  college  course  as  does  the  lawyer.  But 
until  it  is  decided  what  subjects  should  be  taught  in  a  theo¬ 
logical  seminary  and  what  subjects  should  be  excluded — and 
yesterday’s  discussion  showed  that  the  theological  teachers  are 
far  from  having  reached  agreement  on  this  point — the  relation 
of  the  theological  seminary  to  the  American  college  seems  in¬ 
capable  of  even  theoretic  adjustment. 

For  admission  to  the  university  law  school,  as  the  average 
university  law  school  is  now  constituted,  and  perhaps  also  for 
admission  to  the  theological  school,  when  that  shall  become 
distinctly  a  university  school,  it  seems  to  me  that  at  least  three 
years  of  college  study  should  he  retiuired.  If  the  law  course 
shall  be  so  modified  as  to  give  due  space  to  instruction  in  public 
law,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  extend  that  course  to  four 
years.  In  such  case,  when  the  law  scIkxiI  shall  do  the  work 
which  it  now  leaves  to  the  college,  it  may  be  proper  to  require 
only  two  years  of  preliminary  college  training. 

For  admission  to  the  other  professional  schools  we  should 
require,  I  think,  at  least  two  years  of  college  study.  A  liberal- 
scientific  course,  whether  given  in  a  college  or  in  a  scientific 
sch(x)l  of  similar  rank,  should,  however,  be  regarded  as  e(|uiva- 
lent  to  a  classical  course.  Two  years  of  college  or  of  liberal- 
scientific  study  and  four  years  of  medical  or  engineering  study 
yield,  it  will  be  noted,  the  same  total  period  as  three  years  of 
college  and  three  years  of  legal  or  theological  study.  The 
college  and  professional  course  for  the  professional  degree, 
should  not,  I  am  sure,  he  less  than  si.x  years;  and  when  we 
consider  the  average  age  of  entrance  into  college,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  not  more  than  six  years  should  be  required. 

If,  now,  a  four-year  course  be  maintained  for  the  college 
degree,  or  if  the  college  course  be  .shortened  by  one  year 
only,  and  if  college  students  be  encouraged  to  begin  their  pro¬ 
fessional  studies  before  the  termination  of  the  cour.se  re¬ 
quired  for  the  college  degree,  the  first  ciuestion  that  presents 
itself  is :  What  policy  shall  we  pursue  as  regards  the  college 
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degree  ?  Shall  we  say  to  the  student :  You  can  obtain  a  liberal 
and  a  professional  education  in  six  years  of  combined  college 
and  professional  study,  but  you  shall  have  no  academic  recog¬ 
nition  of  your  college  work;  or  shall  we  accept  a  combined 
college  and  professional  course  for  the  first  degree? 

It  seems  to  me  that  justice,  as  well  as  expediency,  calls  for 
the  granting  of  the  college  degree  on  such  a  combined  course. 
The  linguistic  and  historical  studies  which  usually  figure  in  the 
first  part  of  the  theological  course,  and  the  general  scientific 
studies  which  occupy  the  first  year  or  two  of  a  medical  course 
or  of  an  engineering  course — these  have  long  been  recognized 
as  college  subjects.  Conversely,  as  I  have  just  pointed  out,  the 
American  college  is  teaching  some  subjects  which  in  every 
European  and  Spanish-American  university  are  regarded,  and 
which  in  this  country  are  beginning  to  be  regarded,  as  proper 
to  the  law  school.  Whether  the  college  is  trespassing  on  the 
professional  field,  or  the  professional  school  is  encroaching  on 
the  field  of  the  college,  may  be  disputed;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  their  claims  now  overlap;  and  the  point  on  which 
I  desire  to  insist  is  this :  that  the  degree  of  A.  B.  is  now 
awarded,  in  all  our  colleges,  on  what  is  substantially  a  com¬ 
bined  course — a  course  partly  composed  of  the  traditional 
college  studies  and  partly  of  studies  that  are,  or  may  be,  re¬ 
garded  as  professional.  The  proposal  to  give  the  degree  of 
A,  B.,  as  well  as  the  professional  degree,  on  a  six-year  com¬ 
bined  course,  is  simply  a  proposal  that  the  student  who  has 
successfully  pursued  during  four  of  these  six  years  the  study 
of  subjects  which  are  generally  regarded  as  college  subjects 
shall  receive  what  he  has  earned,  viz.,  the  college  degree. 

These  considerations,  I  think,  dispose  of  the  objection  often 
heard  that  there  is  something  dishonest  in  allowing  studies  that 
count  for  the  professional  degree  to  count  for  the  college  de¬ 
gree  also.  What  is  just  cannot  well  be  dishonest.  The  im¬ 
pression  that  there  is  any  dishonesty  in  the  combined  course 
flows  from  the  easy  but  baseless  assumption  that  all  the  studies 
pursued  in  the  professional  school  are  purely  professional 
studies,  and  are  different  in  their  nature  from  those  pursued  in 
the  college. 
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There  still  remains,  however,  the  question  whether  it  is  wise 
to  encourage  college  students  to  begin  their  professional  stiulies 
before  completing  a  distinct  four-year  college  course.  It  was 
said  yesterday  that  no  protest  against  the  seven  or  eight  years  of 
college  and  professional  study  had  come  from  the  students.  It 
is  true  that  no  such  protest  has  come  from  the  young  men  who 
have  taken  such  a  course.  The  protest  has  come  from  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  young  men  who  have  gone  directly  from 
the  high  school  to  the  professional  school.  These  have  pro¬ 
tested,  dumbly  but  clearly,  by  simply  giving  up  the  college 
course  as  a  thing  beyond  their  reach.  When  we  are  planning 
to  constrain  these  young  men  to  enter  college  as  the  only 
avenue  to  the  university  professional  schools,  the  silent  protest 
of  these  non-graduates  should  be  taken  into  account.  The 
combined  course  is  an  answer  to  a  real  demand.  That  such  a 
course  may  be  taken  by  those  who  do  not  need  to  save  money 
or  time,  does  not  mean  that  it  be  taken  by  the  majority  of 
such  students.  In  any  case,  this  possibility  is  but  a  slight  dis¬ 
advantage  that  attends  a  greater  good. 

The  last  question  which  must  be  answered  in  planning  a 
combined  course  (and  this  is  the  special  question  before  us  to¬ 
day)  is  whether  studies  falling  in  the  debatable  field — studies 
which  are  both  college  and  professional  studies  and  which,  for 
convenience,  we  may  call  semi-professional  studies — whether 
these  studies  may,  to  the  best  advantage,  be  pursued  by  the 
candidate  for  the  two  degrees  in  the  professional  school  or  in 
the  college?  These  alternative  .solutions  are  indicated  in  the 
question,  as  drafted,  by  the  letters  a  and  h.  If  the  first  solution, 
a,  is  adopted,  the  college  undergraduate,  at  the  moment  when 
he  is  permitted  to  begin  his  professional  work,  passes  out  of  the 
college  into  the  professional  school,  and  work  done  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional  school  is  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  the  Senior  or 
for  the  Junior  and  Senior  work  of  the  college.  If  the  second  so¬ 
lution,  b,  is  adopted,  the  student  anticipates  in  the  college,  under 
the  elective  system,  studies  which  count  toward  the  professional 
degree,  and.  after  a  full  college  course,  he  enters  the  profes¬ 
sional  school  with  advanced  standing.  In  its  practical  working 
this  latter  arrangement  may  approximate  so  closely  to  the  first 
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solution  that  the  difference  seems  formal  rather  than  substan¬ 
tial.  If.  in  any  year,  a  colles^e  student  is  permitted  to  elect, 
and  does  elect,  all  his  work  in  a  ])rofessional  school,  we  have 
what  may  be  termed  solution  a  in  disguise.  The  difference 
seems  merely  a  matter  of  registration.  It  is,  however,  some¬ 
thing  more  than  that:  it  is  a  matter  of  jurisdiction  and,  what 
is  more  important,  it  is  a  matter  of  associations  and  intluences. 

In  both  of  these  plans  there  are  advantages,  some  of  which 
will  suggest  themselves  to  every  college  or  professional  instruc¬ 
tor.  I  desire  to  dwell  on  a  few  advantages  of  plan  a — the  plan 
under  which  the  student,  at  the  moment  at  which  his  semi-pro¬ 
fessional  or  professional  studies  begin,  severs  his  connecti(jn 
with  the  college  and  passes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  faculty  and  under  the  influences  of  the  ideas  and 
associations  of  the  professional  school. 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  the  only  arrangement  in  which  the 
smaller  colleges  can  effectively  co-operate.  The  smaller  col¬ 
lege  may  teach  some  of  the  semi-professional  subjects  as  well 
as  they  are  taught  anywhere:  but  it  cannot  teach  very  many 
of  these  subjects  as  well  as  they  are  taught  in  the  leading  pro¬ 
fessional  schools,  nor  can  it  teach  all  of  them.  To  make  the 
combined  course  generally  effective  as  between  the  independ¬ 
ent  colleges  and  the  professional  schools,  the  student  must 
sever  his  connection  with  the  college  at  the  close  of  his  Sopho¬ 
more  or  Junior  year,  and  migrate  to  the  professional  school. 

Even  in  the  universities — 1  use  this  term  to  designate  the 
institutions  which  include  a  college,  a  non-professional  gradu¬ 
ate  school,  and  a  number  of  professional  schools — even  in  the 
universities,  where  the  college  can  expand  its  list  of  electives 
almost  indefinitely  by  the  simple  i)rocess  of  making  profes¬ 
sional-school  courses  college  electives;  where  it  seems  a  (jues- 
tion  of  secondary  importance  whether  a  student  shall  do  his 
semi-professional  work  piecemeal  or  all  at  once;  and  where  it 
seems  immaterial  whether  this  work  shall  be  done  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  college  faculty  or  of  a  professional  faculty — 
even  here  there  are  distinct  advantages  in  placing  the  semi- 
professional  courses  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  professional 
faculties. 
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A  semi-professional  subject  may  be  taught — and  for  the 
particular  purposes  of  the  college,  for  the  benefit  of  the  under¬ 
graduates  who  do  not  intend  to  enter  any  of  the  recognized 
professions,  it,  perhaps,  should  be  taught — without  the  slight¬ 
est  professional  twist  or  leaning.  But  for  the  students  who 
are  to  enter  professions  it  will  be  of  advantage  that  the  semi- 
professional  courses  shall  be  taught  with  something  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  aim.  Take,  for  example,  studies  like  chemistry  and 
physics,  which  find  different  applications  in  medicine  and  in  the 
other  applied  sciences.  W  hen  a  student  has  passed  beyond 
the  rudiments  of  chemistry  or  of  physics,  the  professional 
teacher  may  begin  to  dwell  more  fully  on  those  aspects  and 
bearings  of  the  science  which  are  of  chief  importance  in  his 
profession.  This  may  be  done,  I  think,  without  sacrificing  that 
indefinable  property  or  accident  which  makes  these  studies 
“  liberal,”  and  gives  them  culture-value.”  Such  a  method 
of  teaching  saves  time  in  combined  college  and  professional 
courses.  I  have  instanced  physics  and  chemistry;  but  what  is 
true  of  them  is  true,  I  think,  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  studies 
in  the  debatable  semi-professional  field. 

Again,  the  pace  of  professional  work  is  more  rapid  than  that 
of  college  work.  At  Columbia  we  have  been  experimenting 
for  thirteen  years  with  combined  courses.  In  1890  we  intro¬ 
duced  solution  a  in  disguised  form,  permitting  Seniors  to  elect 
a  full  first  year  in  any  professional  school,  but  keeping  their 
names  on  the  college  roster.  At  first  such  students  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  a  course  or  two  in  the  college,  besides  their  pro¬ 
fessional  work,  but  this  is  no  longer  refiuired.  In  1897  an 
arrangement  was  made  by  which  college  undergraduates,  be¬ 
ginning  with  their  Sophomore  year,  might  elect,  when  they 
pleased,  applied  science  studies  to  the  total  extent  of  two  full 
years,  and  thus  gain,  after  obtaining  the  degree  of  .\.  B..  the 
standing  of  third-year  students  in  the  Schools  of  Applied 
Science.  A  recent  inquest,  in  which  the  opinions  of  all  the 
members  of  the  different  university  faculties  were  solicited  on 
this  and  on  other  matters,  has  brought  out  the  fact  that  the 
instructors  in  the  professional  schools  are  not  wholly  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  these  experiments.  Many  of  them  complain 
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that  the  college  undergraduates  who  elect  professional  studies 
do  not  do  as  good  work  as  the  students  who  are  primarily 
registered  in  the  professional  schools.  Because  they  are  still 
college  undergraduates  they  find  it  difficult  to  escape  the 
numerous  distractions  of  college  life  in  the  way  of  social, 
literary,  dramatic,  musical,  and  athletic  activities. 

This  means  that,  if  the  combined  course  is  to  be  wholly  suc¬ 
cessful,  one  of  two  things  must  be  done.  Either  the  pace  of 
college  work  must  be  accelerated  (and  this,  as  we  have  seen, 
will  be  difficult),  or  the  students  who,  at  the  close  of  their 
Sophomore  or  Junior  year,  are  permitted  to  elect  professional 
studies  must  sever  their  connection  with  the  college,  altho 
they  remain  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  Under  such 
an  arrangement  the  first  degree  would  be  awarded  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  college  as  regards  work  done  in  the 
college,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  professional  faculty 
as  regards  work  done  in  the  professional  school. 

Where  both  college  and  professional  school  are  parts  of  the 
same  university,  the  situation  will  be  simple.  If,  however,  the 
student  does  his  college  work  at  one  institution  and  his  pro¬ 
fessional  work  at  another,  the  problem  of  the  degree  is  more 
complicated.  Shall  the  university  to  which  the  student  has 
migrated  give  him  the  college  degree,  or  shall  his  original 
college  give  him  its  degree,  on  a  certificate  from  the  university 
in  which  he  has  pursued  his  professional  studies?  Or,  if  he 
has  studied  in  an  independent  professional  school,  shall  his 
original  college  give  him  his  degree  on  a  certificate  from  that 
professional  school  ? 

It  is  evident  that  the  latter  arrangement  is  the  only  one  that 
puts  the  independent  professional  school  (which  cannot  give 
the  degree  of  A.  B.)  on  the  same  footing  as  the  university  pro¬ 
fessional  school.  Ajiart  from  this  consideration,  however,  and 
simply  as  between  the  university  and  the  independent  college,  it 
seems  much  fairer  that  the  student  should  receive  his  college 
degree  from  his  original  college.'  To  an  arrangement  by 

*  This  arrangement  was  suggested  by  Professor  Hamlin  of  Columbia  University, 
in  a  letter  to  President  Butler,  in  connection  with  the  inquest  to  which  reference  is 
made  above. 
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which  the  university  should  give  him  its  college  degree  there  is 
a  double  objection  :  ( i )  The  university  appears  to  be  robbing 

the  independent  college  of  its  alumni.  (2)  The  university  in¬ 
troduces  into  its  own  college  alumni  association  a  body  felt  to 
be  alien,  composed  of  students  who  hold  its  first  degree,  indeed, 
but  who  have  never  studied  in  its  college. 

The  arrangement  which  1  advocate  involves  the  assent  and 
co-operation  of  the  independent  colleges.  Should  they  give 
this  co-operation?  If  the  change  is  in  the  interest  of  Ameri¬ 
can  education,  they  should  accept  it  without  narrowly  reckon¬ 
ing  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  to  themselves.  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  to  them  the  gain  resulting  from  such  co¬ 
operation  will  far  outweigh  any  loss  it  may  entail. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  preserve  their  independence.  The 
co-ordination  of  college  study  with  professional  study  in  the 
university  is,  I  think,  necessary,  and  if  necessary  it  is  sure  to 
come.  It  may  be  attained  either  by  that  voluntary  co-operation 
for  which  I  am  pleading,  and  which  is  analogous  to  what  is 
known  in  the  economic  world  as  a  traffic  arrangement;  or  it 
may  come  thru  a  subordination  of  the  smaller  colleges  to 
the  universities  in  a  sort  of  educational  trust.  This  latter  method 
of  co-ordination  has  already  appeared  in  the  so-called  “  affili¬ 
ation.”  Both  in  economic  and  in  educational  affairs  traffic 
arrangements  seem  to  me  preferable  to  trusts. 

In  the  second  place  the  arrangements  which  I  have  outlined 
will,  I  think,  increase  the  number  of  students  in  the  independ¬ 
ent  colleges.  The  mere  possibility  of  completing  the  college 
and  the  professional  course  in  six  years,  will  draw  into  the 
colleges  thousands  of  students  who  now  go  directly  from  the 
high  school  to  the  professional  school.  The  recpiirement  of 
preliminary  college  study  for  admission  to  the  university  pro¬ 
fessional  schools  will  force  into  the  college  all  those  who  wish 
to  get  professional  education  of  the  highest  type.  The  inde¬ 
pendent  colleges  will  get  their  share  of  this  increment  if  they 
co-operate  with  the  universities  in  the  way  here  suggested. 
Each  of  them  will  be  able  to  offer  to  students  all  the  advantages 
associated  with  entrance  into  a  university  college.  The  net 
result,  then,  it  seems  to  me.  will  be  this;  the  inde])endent  col- 
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lege  will  lose  a  few  students  from  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes 
who,  but  for  the  reciprocity  arrangement  with  the  universities, 
would  have  remained  in  the  independent  college  for  four 
years;  hut  it  will  gain  in  exchange  many  students 
who,  but  for  the  shortened  combined  course,  would  not 
have  entered  college  at  all.  and  many  more  who.  but  for 
the  reciprocity  arrangement,  would  have  entered  a  university 
college. 

I  have  just  affirmed  that  no  large  number  of  students  will  be 
drawn  from  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes  of  the  college  into 
the  professional  schools.  In  the  discussion  of  this  problem  it 
is  sometimes  apparently  assumed  that  the  combined  course  is 
going  to  take  the  entire  top  story  off  the  college  edifice.  If  that 
were  so.  it  would  disprove  what  was  so  emi)hatically  asserted  in 
a  preceding  session  of  this  conference — that  the  college  has  a 
peculiar  field  of  its  own.  But  it  is  not  true.  In  the  first  place, 
not  all  those  who  propose  to  enter  a  professional  school  will 
do  this  at  the  earliest  moment.  Those  who  can  afford  the  lux¬ 
ury  will  stay  in  the  college  for  the  full  four  years.  This  has 
been  the  result  of  our  e.xperience  at  Columbia.  In  the  second 
place,  those  who  do  not  propose  to  enter  a  professional  school 
— those  who  are  going  on  for  graduate  non-professional  work, 
and  those  who  are  going  out  into  active  non-professional  life 
— will  stay  thru  the  four  years.  In  our  e.xperience  at  Colum¬ 
bia  the  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  Senior  class  who 
devote  all  their  time  to  study  in  a  professional  school  is,  on  the 
average,  only  one-fourth.  ‘ 

It  would  be  absurd  to  claim  that  the  arrangements  under 

•’  During  the  decade  i892-i()02  the  percentage  of  Columbia  College  Seniors  who 
took  a  full  year’s  work  in  a  professional  school  was  as  follows  ; 
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1897-98 
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1893-94  . 
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44  0  “  “ 
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The  large  percentages  in  the  years  1893-94  and  1S94-95  were  presumably  due 
to  economic  causes  ;  to  the  financial  crisis  of  1893  and  the  following  depression. 
During  these  two  years  many  students  who  would  otherwise  have  taken  the  full 
college  course  before  beginning  professional  study  were  constrained  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  opportunity  to  save  a  year.  The  average  percentage  for  the  decade 
was  26.8  :  eliminating  these  two  years,  it  was  23. 
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which  we  are  working  at  Columbia  are  likely  to  prove  a  per¬ 
manent  solution  of  the  problems  presented.  It  is  doubtful 
whether,  in  the  present  confused  and  changing  conditions,  any 
solution  can  be  devised  that  will  offer  promise  of  permanence. 
What  I  claim  for  the  combined  course  is  adaptation  to  existing 
conditions  and  flexibility  of  application.  Its  greatest  advan¬ 
tage  is  that  it  preserves  the  four-year  college  course  for  all 
students  except  those  who  propose  to  enter  a  professional 
school,  and  who  are  obliged  to  enter  it  at  an  early  period. 
The  combined  course  does  not  shorten  the  college  course,  it 
only  broadens  it.  The  college  course  remains  a  four-year 
course  and  a  liberal  course,  but  it  becomes  a  course  of  ampler 
opportunities. 
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THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
THE  EXAMINATIONS  OF  I903 

At  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  College 
Organization  Entrance  Examination  Board,  held  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York,  November  8, 
1902,  President  Butler  of  Columbia  University  was  re-elected 
chairman ;  Professor  Tyler  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  was  elected  vice-chairman;  Joseph  C.  Hendrix  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  New  York,  was  re-elected 
treasurer;  and  Professor  Fiske  of  Columbia  University  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary.  Dean  Crane  of  Cornell  University,  Presi¬ 
dent  Woolley  of  Mount  Holyoke  College,  and  Mr,  Croswell  of 
the  Brearley  School  were  elected  to  serve  with  the  chairman  and 
vice-chairman  as  members  of  the  executive  committee. 

At  the  same  meeting  an  application  for  admission  to  the 
Board  was  received  from  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  announced  that  it  had  discontinued  its 
system  of  admission  by  certificate  and  was  about  to  adopt  a 
system  of  admission  by  examination  only.  It  was  resolved  to 
admit  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  to  the  Board,  and 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  plan  of  organization  and  constitution  of  the  Board  be 
so  amended  in  sections  i  and  3  as  to  recognize  a  larger  field  for  member¬ 
ship  in  this  Board  and  to  adjust  questions  of  membership  of  representatives 
of  secondary  schools  other  than  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  ;  and 
that  a  special  committee  he  appointed  to  draft  amendments  to  this  effect 
to  be  submitted  to  this  Bo  ard  at  the  May  meeting  for  vote  in  accordance 
with  section  13. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  held  May  16,  1903,  the  com¬ 
mittee  provided  for  in  the  preceding  resolution  recommended 
that  section  t  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

:;66 
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The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  shall  consist  of  the  president 
or  an  authorized  representative  of  each  participating  college  or  university 
and  of  representatives  of  secondary  schools. 

Any  college  or  university  in  the  United  States,  which  has  a  freshman  or 
entering  class  of  not  less  than  fifty  students  (courses  in  arts  and  sciences  to 
be  reckoned  together  for  this  purpose)  may,  by  vote  of  this  Board,  be  admitted 
to  membership. 

The  representatives  of  the  secondary  schools  shall  be  appointed  in  such 
manner  as  the  association  choosing  them  may  direct  by 

The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  ; 

The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States 

and  Maryland  ; 

The  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools ; 

The  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools; 
and  such  other  similar  associations  as  may  hereafter  be  recognized  by  this 
Board.  Each  association  may  appoint  one  secondary-school  representative 
for  every  three  colleges  and  universities  members  of  this  Board  and  repre¬ 
sented  in  such  association,  provided,  however,  that  one  representative 
may  be  appointed  on  the  admission  to  this  Board  of  one  such  college  or  uni¬ 
versity,  and  provided  further,  that  the  number  of  secondary-school  repre¬ 
sentatives  appointed  by  any  one  association  shall  in  no  case  exceed  five. 

The  preceding  recommendation  will  be  acted  upon  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  (he  Board  to  be  held  Saturday,  November 

7,  1903- 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  held 
in  Baltimore,  November  29,  1902,  the  following  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  secondary  schools  were  elected  to  serve  upon  the 
Board  during  the  year  ending  November  30,  1903 :  Julius 
Sachs  of  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Wilson  Farrand  of  Newark,  N. 
J. ;  Simon  J.  McPherson  of  Lawrenceville,  N.‘  J. ;  James  L. 
Patterson  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  and  James  G.  Croswell  of 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

During  the  past  year  the  membership  of  the  Board  has  been 
enlarged  by  the  admission  of  two  new  members:  the  Case 
School  of  Applied  Science  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Adelphi 
College  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

In  addition  to  the  publications  mentioned  in 

Publications  previous  reports  of  the  secretary  the  fol¬ 
lowing  have  been  issued  to  date : 
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Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary,  .  September  i,  1902 

This  report  published  in  the  Educaitonal  Review  for  ©ctober.  1902, 
was  also  printed  separately  for  free  distribution  among  those  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  Board.  It  gives  an  account  of  the  operations  of  the  Board  during 
the  second  year  of  its  existence  and  is  accompanied  by  statistical  tables  show¬ 
ing  in  detail  the  more  important  results  of  the  examinations. 

Examination  Questions  of  1902,  .  .  September  15,  1902 

This  volume,  published  for  the  Board  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  thru  any  bookseller  for  sixty  cents  a  copy.  It  contains  all  the 
question  papers  of  1902,  together  with  the  names  of  the  examiners  who 
framed  the  questions  in  each  subject  and  of  the  readers  who  rated  the  answer- 
books  in  each  subject.  It  contains  also  a  brief  account  of  the  organization 
and  aims  of  the  Board. 

Document  No.  ii, . Dece.mber  i,  1902 

This  document  contains  a  list  of  the  subjects  in  which  examinations  were 
offered  in  1903,  the  time  schedule  of  the  examinations  held  June  15-20, 
and  instructions  to  candidates  and  teachers. 

Document  No.  12 . January  10,  1903 

This  document  contains  the  constitution  and  plan  of  organization  of  the 
Board,  the  list  of  subjects  in  which  examinations  were  offered  in  1903,  detailed 
definitions  of  the  requirements  in  each  subject,  the  names  of  the  examiners  ap¬ 
pointed  to  frame  the  questions  for  use  at  the  examinations  of  1903.  the  time 
schedule  of  the  examinations  held  June  15-20,  1903,  and  instructions  to 
candidates  and  teachers.  A  copy  of  this  document  will  be  sent  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  upon  receipt  of  ten  cents  in  postage  stamps. 

Document  No.  13 . March  15,  1903 

List  of  places  at  which  arrangements  were  made  for  holding  examinations 
June  15-20,  1903. 

Docu.ment  No.  14 . April  i,  1903 

Instructions  to  supervisors  in  charge  of  examinations. 

Document  No.  15 . August  i,  1903 

List  of  subjects  in  which  examinations  will  be  offered  in  1904,  time  schedule 
of  the  examinations  to  be  held  June  20-25,  1904,  and  revised  instructions  to 
candidates  and  teachers. 

Examination  Questions  of  1903,  .  .  .  August  15,  1903 

This  volume,  published  for  the  Board  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  may  be  obtained 
thru  any  bookseller  for  sixty  cents  a  copy.  It  is  similar  in  form  to  the 
previous  volumes  of  examination  questions.  It  contains  116  pages  and  is 
provided  with  an  index. 
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A  modification  was  made  in  the  blank  of  appli- 

Administration  used  for  the  examinations  of  this  year, 

whereby  the  detachable  second  sheet  gave  the 
college  information  as  to  what  subjects  had  been  offered  by 
the  candidates  with  the  teacher’s  approval.  In  this  way  it  was 
made  possible  for  each  college  to  carry  out  its  own  policy  with 
respect  to  examinations  taken  by  candidates  without  the  au¬ 
thorization  of  their  teachers. 

An  administrative  regulation  was  suggested  in  the  second 
annual  report  of  the  secretary  and  adopted  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board,  to  the  effect  that  an  extra  fee  of  five 
dollars  should  be  required  of  candidates  failing  to  file  their 
applications  on  or  before  the  dates  specified  in  the  publications 
of  the  Board.  This  regulation  was  adopted  not  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  increasing  the  revenues  of  the  Board,  but  simply  to 
bring  more  effectively  to  the  attention  of  candidates  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  conforming  to  its  published  requirements.  Of  the 
1620  candidates  presenting  themselves  for  examination  this 
year,  over  one  hundred  were  obliged,  under  the  operation  of 
this  regulation,  to  pay  an  extra  fee. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  the  applications  filed  by 
candidates  this  year  were  in  general  filled  out  much  more  ac¬ 
curately  and  intelligently  than  in  previous  years.  Candidates 
and  their  teachers  are  becoming  more  familiar  w'ith  the 
forms  and  the  methods  of  the  Board.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  candidates  this  year  exceeded  last  year’s 
number  by  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty,  the  number  of 
applications  incorrectly  or  incompletely  filled  out  was  this  year 
far  less  than  last  year. 

There  has  been  an  increased  use  of  the  Board’s  examina¬ 
tions  as  a  basis  for  the  award  of  competitive  scholarships,  and 
information  has  come  to  the  secretary  that  at  a  number  of 
points  local  influences  are  working  for  the  establishmetit  of 
new  scholarships  to  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  ex¬ 
aminations. 

Four  institutions — Adelphi  College.  Colgate  University, 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  and  Wellesley  College — have  defi¬ 
nitely  withdrawn  their  separate  examinations  hitherto  held 
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in  June,  bringing  the  number  of  institutions  that  have  taken 
this  action  up  to  ten.  The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  this  year  for  the  first  time  held  no  entrance  examina¬ 
tions  outside  of  Boston,  and  one  hundred  young  men  were 
examined  by  the  Board  for  achnission  to  that  institution. 

The  secretary  was  much  concerned  this  year  to  learn  that 
thru  a  lack  of  sufficient  information  in  regard  to  the  exami¬ 
nations  of  the  Board  many  candidates,  to  whom  the  exam¬ 
inations  would  have  been  most  useful,  were  prevented  from 
taking  them.  Even  after  the  close  of  the  examinations,  the 
secretary  received  a  considerable  number  of  letters  inquiring 
as  to  the  dates  of  the  examinations  and  the  places  at  which 
they  were  to  be  held.  It  seems  very  desirable  that  the  colleges 
and  universities  accepting  the  examinations  of  the  Board 
should  make  more  adequate  announcements  in  their  circulars  of 
information.  They  should  publish,  at  least,  the  dates  of  the 
examinations,  and  a  statement  that  an  application  upon  a 
blank  form,  to  be  obtained  from  the  secretary  of  the  Board, 
must  be  filed  at  a  specified  period  in  advance  of  the 
examinations. 

The  e.xaminers  for  1903  were  appointed 

Work  of  the  Ex-  the  close  of  December.  1902,  so  that 

aminers  ^ 

work  upon  most  of  the  question  papers  was 
begun  during  the  Christmas  holidays.  The  full  list  of  ex¬ 
aminers  for  1903  was  as  follows: 

BOTANY 

William  Francis  Ganong  . Professor  of  Botany,  Smith  College 

University  of  New  Brunswick.  A.  B.,  1884,  and  A.  M.,  1886;  Harvard  University,  A.  B.. 

1887  ;  University  of  Munich,  Ph.  D.,  i8g4. 

Bvron  David  flalsted . Professor  of  Botany  and  Horticulture,  Rutgers  College 

Michigan  State  College,  B.  S.,  1871,  and  M.  S.,  1874;  Harvard  University,  S.  !>., 

1878. 

Edward  Lyman  Morris,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Biology,  Washington  High 
Schools,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Amherst  College,  A.  B.,  i8gi,  and  A.  M.,  1S95. 

CHEMISTRY 

Henry  Paul  Talbot,  Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry,  .Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  S.  B.,  1885  ;  Leipsic  University,  Ph.  D.,  1890. 
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Leverett  Mears . Professor  of  Chemistry,  Williams  College 

Amher^it  College,  A.  B.,  1874;  GuUiiigen,  Ph.  D.,  1876;  Williams  College,  M.  A.,  i833. 

Albert  C.  Hale . Teacher  in  the  Boys’  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

University  of  Rochester,  A.  M.,  1872  ;  University  of  Heidelberg,  Ph.  D.,  1880. 


DRAWING 


John  Henry  Barr . Professor  of  Machine  Design,  Cornell  University 

University  of  Minnesota,  B.  M,  E.,  1883,  and  M.  S.,  i333  ;  Cornell  University,  M.  M.  E., 
1889. 

Alfred  Dwight  Foster  Hamlin,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Architecture,  Columbia 
University. 

Amherst  College,  A.  B.,  1875,  and  A.  M.,  1885. 

Manton  Elwell  Merchant,  Teacher  in  the  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  Brooklyn, 

N.  V. 


ENGLISH 

Francis  Hovey  Stoddard . Professor  of  English,  New  York  University 

Amherst  College,  A.  B.,  1869,  and  A.  M.,  1886. 

Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr . Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Logic,  Union  College 

Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1883  ;  University  of  Halle,  Ph.  I).,  1892. 

Helen  Josephine  Robins . Teacher  in  Miss  Baldwin’s  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  A.  B.,  1892. 

FRENCH 

Edwin  Seelye  Lewis . Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Princeton  University 

Wabash  College,  A.  B.,  i383,  and  A.  M.,  1891  ;  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Ph.  D.,  1892. 

Jean  Charlemagne  Bracq.' . Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Vassar  College 

McGill  University,  A.  B.,  i83i. 

Isidore  Henry  Bowles  Spiers,  Teacher  in  William  Penn  Charter  School,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Oxford  University,  B.  A,,  1878,  and  M.  A.,  1880. 


GEOGRAPHY 

Albert  Perry  Brigham,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural  History,  Colgate 


University. 

Colgate  University,  A.  B.,  1879,  and  A.  M.,  1882  ;  Harvard  University,  A.  M.,  1892. 

William  North  Rice . Professor  of  Geology,  Wesleyan  University 

Wesleyan  University,  A.  B.,  1865;  Yale  University,  Ph.,  D.,  1867;  Syracuse  University, 
LL.  D.,  1886. 

Frank  Carney . Vice-Principal  of  the  Ithaca  High  School,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Cornell  University,  A.  B.,  1902. 

GERMAN 

Marion  Dexter  Learned . Professor  of  German,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Dickinson  College,  A.  B.,  i33o,  and  A.  M.,  1883  ;  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Ph,  D.,  1887. 

Hans  Froelicher  . Professor  of  German,  Woman’s  College  of  Baltimore 

University  of  Zurich,  Ph.  I).,  1888. 


Thomas  Bertrand  Bronson,  Teacher  in  Lawrenceville  School,  Lawrenceville, 
N.  J. 

University  of  Michigan,  A.  B.,  t33i,  and  A.  M.,  i896. 
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GREEK 

Herbert  Weir  Smyth . Professor  of  Greek,  Harvard  University 

Swarthmore  College,  A.  B.,  1876;  Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1878;  University  of  Gottin¬ 
gen,  Ph.  D.,  1884. 

Edward  Henry  Spieker,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Johns  Hopkins 
University 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  A.  B.,  1879,  and  Ph.  1).,  1882. 

Robert  Porter  Keep . Principal  of  the  Norwich  Academy,  Norwich,  Conn. 

Yale  University,  B.  A.,  1865,  and  Ph.  D.,  1869. 

HISTORY 

Lucy  Maynard  Salmon.  . Professor  of  History,  Vassar  College 

University  of  Michigan,  A.  B.,  1876,  and  A.  Nf.,  1883, 

William  Isaac  Hull . Professor  of  History,  Swarthmore  College 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  .A.  B.,  i88g,  and  Ph.  D.,  1892. 

Henry  Pitt  Warren . Headmaster  of  the  Albany  Academy,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Yale  University,  A.  B.,  1870  ;  Rutgers  College,  U.  H.  L).,  1893. 

LATIN 

Charles  Edwin  Bennett .  Professor  of  Latin,  Cornell  University 

Brown  University,  A.  B.,  1878. 

John  Howell  Westcott . Musgrave  Professor  of  Latin,  Princeton  University 

Princeton  University,  A.  B.,  1877  ;  A.  M.,  j88o,  and  Ph.  D.,  1887. 

William  Henry  Klapp.  .Headmaster  of  the  Episcopal  Academy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1871  ;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  M.  D.,  1876. 

MATHEMATICS 

Charlotte  Angas  Scott . Professor  of  Mathematics,  Bryn  Mawr  College 

University  of  London,  B.  Sc.,  1882  ;  I).  Sc.,  1885. 

William  Henry  Metzler . Professor  of  Mathematics,  Syracuse  University 

Toronto  University,  A.  B.,  1888  ;  Clark  University,  Ph.  D.,  1892. 

John  S.  French . Teacher  in  the  Jacob  Tome  Institute,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Bowdoin  College,  A.  B.,  1895  ;  Clark  University,  Ph.  D.,  1898. 

PHYSICS 

Edward  Leamington  Nichols . Professor  of  Physics,  Cornell  University 

Cornell  University,  B.  S.,  1875;  University  of  Gottingen,  Ph.  D.,  1879. 

William  Suddards  Franklin . Professor  of  Physics,  Lehigh  University 

University  of  Kansas,  B.  S.,  1887,  and  M.  S.,  1888  ;  Cornell  University,  D.  Sc.,  1901. 

Frank  Rollins . Teacher  in  the  Morris  High  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wesleyan  University,  A.  B  ,  1889:  Columbia_University,  Ph.  D.,  1902. 

SPANISH 

Hugo  Albert  Rennert,  Professor  of  Romanic  Languages  and  Literatures,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  B.  Sc.,  1876,  LI,.  B.,  1881,  and  M.  A.,  1890  ;  University  of 
Freiburg,  Ph.  D.,  1892. 

Fonger  Dellaan . Associate  Professor  of  Spanish,  Bryn  Mawr  College 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Ph.  D.,  1895. 

Federico  Edelmann,  Teacher  in  the  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 
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As  in  previous  years,  suggestions  relative  to  the  examina¬ 
tions  received  from  various  sources  by  the  secretary,  were 
submitted  to  the  examiners  and  proved  to  be  of  great  value. 

The  secretary  cannot  too  strongly  urge  that  teachers  and 
others  interested  in  the  examinations,  will  continue  to  give 
the  Board  the  benefit  of  their  advice  and  assistance. 

The  committee  on  revision  conducted  its  operations  on  a 
plan  somewhat  different  from  that  pursued  in  previous  years. 
The  five  representatives  of  the  secondary  schools  met  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  21  to  make  a  preliminary  examination  of  the  question 
papers  stbmitted  by  the  examiners.  The  day  was  spent  in 
a  careful  study  of  the  papers,  and  as  a  result  the  secretary  was 
able  to  transmit  to  the  examiners  a  number  of  important  sug¬ 
gestions.  On  March  6  the  entire  committee,  consisting  of 
the  thirteen  chief  examiners  and  the  five  representatives  of 
the  secondary  schools,  met  to  pass  finally  upon  the  questions. 
The  committee  at  first  met  in  two  sections,  one  section  consid¬ 
ering  the  papers  in  Latin,  Greek.  French,  German,  and  Spanish, 
the  other  section  considering  the  papers  in  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  botany,  geography,  and  drawing.  The  papers  in 
history  and  English  were  then  considered  in  joint  session,  and 
before  adjournment  a  number  of  points  relative  to  the  other 
papers  were  also  disaissed  in  the  committee  of  the  whole.  All 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  on  revision  felt  that  the 
work  of  the  committee  was  done  much  more  effectively  by 
reason  of  the  new  arrangements  made  this  year. 

The  examinations  were  held  during  the  wedc 
ti^s*  beginning  Monday,  June  15,  in  accordance 

with  the  time  schedule  printed  on  pages  44- 
45  of  Document  No.  12.  The  total  number  of  candidates  ex¬ 
amined  was  1620.  an  increase  of  258  over  the  number  examined 
in  1902.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  candidates  outside  of 
the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  is  especially  noteworthy, 
being  at  the  rate  of  almost  54  per  cent. 

The  examinations  were  held  at  134  points,  of  which  128  were 
in  the  United  States,  five  in  Europe,  and  one  in  South  America, 
as  shown  in  the  following  table : 
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TABLE  I 

Places  at  which  Examinations  were  Held  June  15-20,  1903,  and  the 
Number  of  Candidates  for  Examination  at  each  Place 


North  Atlantic  Division 


Maine  : 

Bangor .  o 

Portland .  15 

—  15 

New  Hampshire  : 

Concord .  o 

Exeter .  8 

—  8 

Vermont  : 

Burlington .  i 

Saxton’s  River .  o 

—  I 

Massachusetts  : 

Adams  ....  .  13 

Boston  .  42 

Fall  River .  2 

Great  Barrington .  2 

Norwood .  5 

South  Hadley .  10 

Springfield . 27 

Wellesley .  16 

Worcester .  8 

- 125 

Rhode  Island ; 

Providence .  4 

Connecticut  ; 

Bridgeport .  18 

Hartford .  14 

Lakeville .  9 

New  Haven .  13 

New  London .  i 

Pomfret  Center .  o 

Salisbury .  2 

Stamford .  14 

—  71 

New  York  : 

Albany .  7  ^ 

Binghamton .  6 

Brooklyn .  75 

Buffalo .  13 

Elmira .  2 


New  York — Centinutd  : 

Geneva .  i 

Hamilton .  2 

Ithaca .  51 

Lake  Placid .  2 

Manlius .  7 

New  Paltz .  2 

New  V’ork  : 

Barnard  College . 194 

Columbia  University . 434 

New  York  University: 

University  Heights .  3 

Washington  Square .  32 

Ossining .  6 

Port  Richmond .  i 

Poughkeepsie  .  25 

Rochester  .  7 

Schenectady .  2 

Syracuse .  ii 

Utica .  7 

Watertown .  2 

- 892 

New  Jersey  : 

Asbury  Park .  5 

Bordentown, .  19 

Jersey  City .  8 

Morristown .  ll 

Newark .  33 

New  Brunswick .  10 

Paterson . ; .  7 

Plainfield .  10 

Princeton .  9 

Trenton .  9 

- 121 

Pennsylvania  : 

Allegheny .  29 

Bethlehem .  3 

Bradford .  3 


Harrisburg .  I 

Lancaster .  ii 

Mercersburg .  6 

Pennsburg .  I 

Philadelphia .  29 

Reading .  i 
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Pennsylvania : 

Uniontown .  3 

Warren .  2 

Washington .  o 

Wilkes-Barre .  8 

Williamsport .  3 


Louisiana  : 


Monroe .  . .  2 

Texas ; 

Austin .  I 

El  Paso .  2 

Houston .  2 


South  Atlantic  Division 
Delaware  : 

Wilmington . 

Maryland  : 

Baltimore . 

Port  Deposit . 

District  of  Columbia  : 
Washington . 

Virginia  : 

Atlantic  City . 

West  Virginia . 

North  Carolina  : 

Asheville  . 

Warrenton . 


Arkansas  ; 

Little  Rock . 

I 

Oklahoma . 

15  Indian  Territory . 

^  North  Central  Division 
—  22 

Ohio: 

Akron . 

Cincinnati . 

Cleveland . 

Columbus . 

Toledo  . 

Youngstown . 

Indiana  : 

Fort  Wayne  ...  . 

Indianapolis . 


South  Carolina . 

Georgia  : 

Atlanta .  . 

Savannah . 

Florida : 

Jacksonville . 

South  Central  Division 
Kentucky  : 

Louisville . 


Illinois  : 
Chicago. . . . , 
O  Rock  Island 

3 

—  3 

Michigan  : 

Albion . 

o  Detroit . 

Wisconsin  : 
ig  Milwaukee.. 


Tennessee  : 

Chattanooga .  I 

Memphis .  2 

Nashville .  i 

Alabama  : 

Mobile . o 

Montgomery .  5 


Minnesota  : 

Duluth .  3 

Faribault .  5 

Princeton .  i 

St.  Paul .  3 

—  12 

Iowa  : 

Dubuque  .  l 

Newton .  i 

Sioux  City .  a 


Mississippi. 
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Missouri  ; 

Kansas  City .  8 

St.  Louis .  3 


North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 
Nebraska  : 
Omaha  .... 

Kansas . 


California  : 

Belmont .  6 

Los  Angeles .  2 

II  Nordhoff .  3 

San  .Mateo .  2 


—  13 

o 

Insii.ar  Tkrritories  and  DkI’END- 

KNCIES 
Hawaii  : 

o  Honolulu .  10 


Western  Division 
Montana  : 

Helena . 

Wyoming . 

Colorado  ; 


Denver .  7 

Puel'lo .  I 


New  Mexico. . . . 

Arizona . 

Utah  : 

Salt  Lake  City 

Nevada . 

Idaho  . 

Washington . 

Oregon  : 

Portland . 


Porto  Rico  : 

Ponce .  o 

I  .San  Juan .  o 

—  o 
o 

Foreign 
Kngland  : 

London .  2 

8  P' ranee  : 

Paris  .  1 

o 

Germany  : 

°  Dresden .  2 

Strassburg .  o 

I  -  * 

Q  Switzerland  ; 

Geneva  .  i 

o 

Q  Uruguay  : 

Montevideo .  i 

I  1620 


The  following  table  classifies  the  candidates  for  examina¬ 
tion  according  to  residence : 

TABLE  II 


Candidates  kor  Examination  Classified  according  to  Residence 
Residenck  Number  Residence  Number 


North  Atlantic  Division 


Maine .  18 

New  Hampshire .  6 

Vermont .  ....  4 

Massachusetts .  108 

Rhode  Island .  5 

Connecticut  .  63 

New  York .  800 

New  Jersey .  159 

Pennsylvania .  102 


South  Atlantic  Division 


Delaware .  i 

Maryland .  22 

District  of  Columbia .  12 

Virginia .  7 

West  Virginia .  2 

North  Carolina .  2 

South  Carolina .  o 

Georgia . 3 

Florida .  2 

265  —  51 
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North  Central  Division 

Ohio . 

Indiana  . . 

Illinois . 

Michigan . 

Wisconsin . 

Minnesota . 

Iowa . 

Missouri . 

North  Dakota . 

South  Dakota . 

Nebraska . 

Kansas . 


Residence 
Western  Division 

Montana . 

Wyoming . 

Colorado . 

New  Mexico . 

Arizona . 

Utah . . . 

Nevada  . 

Idaho . 

Washington . 

Oregon  . 

California . 


—  190  Insular  Territories  and  Depend- 


Hawaii . . . . 
Porto  Rico. 


South  Central  Division 


Kentucky  . .  .  . . 

Tennessee . 

Alabama . . 

Mississippi . 

Louisiana . 

Texas . 

Arkansas  . 

Oklahoma . . 

Indian  Territory. 


Foreign 

Cuba . 

England  . . . 

France . 

Ciermany  . . , 

Japan  . 

Mexico . 

Switzerland. 


Residence  not  given. 


The  following  table  classifies  the  candidates  for  examina¬ 
tion  according  to  age: 

TABLE  III 

Candidates  for  E.xamination  Classified  according  to  Age 
Age  Number  of  Candidates 


Age 

Fourteen 

Fifteen 

Sixteen 

Seventeen 

Eighteen 

Nineteen 

Twenty 

Twenty-one 

Twenty-two 

Twenty-three 

Twenty-four 

Twenty-five 
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Number  of  Candidatbs 

.  ....  2 

. . .  2 

Thirty  “  . 

.  2 

.  2 

.  2 

.  I 

.  I 

.  I 

.  I 

.  I 

Age  not  stated . 

.  23 

1620 

Tlie  following  table  classifies  the  candidates  for  examina¬ 
tion  according  to  the  secondary  school  attended : 

TABLE  IV 


Candidates  for  Examination  Classified  according  to  Schools 
North  Atlantic  Division 


Maine  : 

Auburn . Edward  Little  High  School . 

Bethel . Gould  Academy . 

New  Castle . Lincoln  Academy . 

Portland . High  School . 

The  Waynflete  School .  - 

Westbrook . High  School . 

New  Hampshire  : 

Concord . St.  Paul’s  School . 

Exeter . Phillips  Exeter  Academy . 

Gorham . High  School . . 

Nashua . High  School . . 

Plymouth . Holderness  School . 

Massachusetts  : 

Adams . High  School . 

Amesbury . High  School . 

Andover . Phillips  Academy . 

Ashburnham . Cushing  Academy . 

Boston . Classical  School  for  Girls . 

English  High  School . 

Emerson’s  (Miss)  School  for  Girls 

Winsor’s  (Miss)  School . 

Braintree . High  School . 


2 

I 

I 


9 


7 

5 

I 

I 

I 

1 

2 
2 

2 

3 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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Cambridge . Country  School .  i 

Gilman  School .  i 

High  School .  I 

Ingol’s  (Miss)  School .  i 

Latin  School .  2 

Chelmsford .  High  School .  i 

Chicopee . High  School .  i 

Dorchester . Shawmut  School .  i 

Duxbury . Powder  Point  School .  i 

Gloucester . High  School .  2 

Grafton . High  School .  l 

Great  Barrington . Searles  High  School .  i 

Groton . Groton  School .  2 

Holliston . High  School .  i 

Holyoke .  . H  igh  School .  4 

Hudson . High  School . 2 

Ipswich . Manning  High  School . * .  .  I 

Lawrence . High  School .  i 

Leicester . High  School .  i 

Lenox . High  School .  i 

Littleton . High  School .  ....  2 

Lowell . Hill’s  (Miss)  Private  School .  l 

Ludlow . High  School .  i 

Natick . Walnut  Hill  School .  S 

North  Adams . Drury  High  School .  I2 

Northampton . High  School .  4 

'Burnham  School  for  Girls .  l 

Northfield . Northfield  Seminary .  7 

Norton . Wheaton  Seminary .  2 

Norwood . High  School .  4 

Pepperel . High  School .  i 

Pittsfield . High  School .  2 

Hall  School  for  Girls .  3 

Roxbury . High  School .  i 

Salem . High  School .  l 

Saugus . High  School .  2 

South  Braintree . Thayer  Academy .  2 

Springfield  .  Central  High  School .  9 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School .  i 

St.  Joseph’s  Normal  College .  ....  i 

Swampscott . High  School .  2 

Taunton .  High  School .  i 

Waltham . High  School . I 

Wellesley . Dana  Hall .  i 

West  Newton . Allen  School .  i 

High  School .  I 

West  Springfield . High  School .  3 

Weymouth . High  School .  i 

Worcester . High  School  .  3 

>  Worcester  Academy .  3 

Highland  Military  Academy  .  i 
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Rhode  Island  : 

Providence . University  School . 

Lincoln  School . 

Manual  Training  High  School  . 

Connecticut  : 

Branford  . High  School .  .... 

Bridgeport . High  School . 

Enfield . High  School . 

Hartford . High  School . 

Lakeville . Hotchkiss  School . 

Tiiconic  School . 

Lynn . Boxwood  School . 

Middletown . High  School . 

New  Haven . Hillhouse  High  School . 

University  School . 

New  London . Williams  Memorial  Institute.., 

Norwalk . Connecticut  Military  Academy. 

Rockville . High  School  . 

Salisbury . St.  Austin's  School . 

.Seymour.  ...  . High  School . 

Simsbury . Bridge's  (.Mrs.)  Private  School 

South  Norwalk . High  School . 

Stamford  . Betts  Academy . 

Katharine  Aiken  School  . .  . . 

Manor  School . 

Suffield . Suffield  .Academy . 

Torrington . High  School . 

Wallingford . Choate  School . 

Waterbury . High  School . 

St.  Margaret's  School . 

Watertown . Taft’s  School . 

West  Hartford . High  School . 

Winsted . Gilbert  School . 

New  Vork  : 

Albany . High  School . 

Female  .Academy . 

St.  Agnes  School . 

Auburn . Auburn  Academic  High  School 

Binghamton . High  School . 

Lady  Jane  Gray  School . 

Brooklyn . .Adelphi  .Academy . 


Boys'  High  School . 

Latin  School . 

Erasmus  Hall  High  School  . . . 

Girls’  High  School . 

Hall’s  (Miss)  School .  . 

Manual  Training  High  School 
Polytechnic  Preparatory  School 
Pratt  Institute . . 
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Buffalo . Franklin  School . 

Masten  Park  High  School . 

St.  Margaiet’s  School . 

Underwood  School . 

Canandaigua . Granger  Place  School . 

Cornwall . Cornwall  Heights  School  .  .. . 

Cortland . State  Normal  School . 

Dobbs  Ferry . Masters’  (Misses)  School . 

Elmira . Free  Acailemy . 

Flushing . High  School....  . 

Garden  City . St.  Paul’s  School . 

Geneva . I)e  I.ancey  School . 

Hamilton . Colgate  .\cademy . 

Irvington . High  School  . 

Ithaca . Cascadilla  School . 

High  School . 

University  Preparatory  School 

Jamaica .  State  Normal  School . 

Lawrence .  ....High  School . 

Lockport . High  School . 

Maniius . St.  John’s  School . 

Middle  Granville  ..  ..Union  School . 

Montour  Falls . Cook  Academy  . 

Mount  Vernon . High  School . 

Lockwood  Collegiate  School .  . 

Newburg . Ne"'burg  Academy . 

New  Brighton . Staten  Island  .Xcademy . 

Botsford’s  (Misses)  School. . . . 

New  Paltz . State  Normal  School . 

New  Rochelle . High  School . 

New  York . Allen  School . 


Barnard  Classes . 

Barnard  School  for  Boys . 

Barnard  .School  for  Girls . 

Berkeley  School . 

Blake  School . 

Brearley  School . 

Browning  School . 

Chapin  Collegiate  School . 

Coaching  School . 

College  of  the  I'ity  of  New  ^'ork 

Collegiate  School . 

Columbia  Grammar  School . 

Columbia  Institute . 

Comstock  School . 

Cooper  Union . 

Cutler  School . 

DeWitt  (ilinton  High  School..  .  . 
Dwight  School .  ...  . 


3 

22 

10 

2 

2 

I 

I 


7 

I 

1 

2 
2 
2 
2 

1 

2 
2 
3 

7 

II 

I 

6 

3 

8 


5 

6 


26 

4 

I 

I 

11 

65 

12 


t 


i; 
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New  York  : . East  Side  Evening  High  School.. . . 

Ely’s  (Misses)  School . 

Ethical  Culture  School . 

Einch’s  (Mrs.)  School . 

Friends’  Seminary . 

(leirish’s  (.Miss)  School . 

Groff  School . 

Hamilton  Institute . 

High  School  of  Commerce . 

Horace  Mann  School . 

Irving  School . 

Jaudon’s  (Misses)  School . 

Kohut  School . 

Lake  School . 

Le  Baron  Drumm  School . 

Madison  School  for  Girls . 

Manhattan  College . 

Morgan’s,  Leslie  (Mrs.)  School . 

Morningside  School . 

Morris  High  .School . 

Morse  and  Rogers  School . 

Nathan  Hale  School . 

New  York  Collegiate  Institute . 

New  York  Preparatory  School . 

Normal  College . 

Ornstein’s  (Miss)  Classes . . 

Park  Avenue  School . 

Kayson’s  (.Misses)  School . 

Rugby  Military  Academy . 

Sachs’s  Collegiate  Institute  for  Boys. 
Sachs’s  Collegiate  Institute  for  Girls 

Schmidt’s  Institute . 

Senftner  School .  . 

St.  Ann’s  School . 

•St.  John  Baptist  School . 

St.  Mary’s  School . 

Syms  School . 

Trinity  School . c  . . 

Wadleigh  High  School . .  . . 

Woo<lbridge  School . 

Wright  Oral  School . 


Niagara  Falls . H'lfh  School . 

Nyack . Hudson  River  Military  Academy 

Ossining . Mount  Pleasant  .\cadeniy . ; 

Peekskill . Mohegan  Lake  School . 

Peekskill  Military  Academy  .... 

St.  Gabriel’s  .School . 

Phelps . High  School. .  . 

Plattsburg . High  School . 


2 

2 

6 

I 

4 

3 

4 

1 

2 
64 

9 

I 

3 

1 

2 

I 

1 

2 

1 

43 

3 

2 

I 

6 

1 

5 

2 

4 

I 

24 

8 

1 

4 

2 
I 

3 
3 

31 

28 

*3 

I 

3 

1 

6 

4 

2 

I 
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Port  Richmond . Uigl»  School . 

Poughkeepsie . High  School . 


Lyndon  Hall.  • . 

Putnam  Hall . 

Quincy  School . 

kiverview  Military  Academy 

Richmond  Hill . High  School . 

Riverhead . High  School . 

Rochester . Piast  High  School . 

Rye .  Rye  Seminary . 

Saratoga . High  School . 

Saugerties . High  School  . 

Scarsdale . St.  David’s  Hall . 

Stapleton . High  School . . 

Syracuse . H  igh  School . . 

Classical  School . 

Jenner’s  Preparatory  School. 
University . 


Tarrytown . Irving  Institute . 

Ilackley  School . 

Troy . High  School . 

Emma  Willard  School . 

Union  Springs . Oakwood  Seminary . 

Utica . Ualliol  School . 

Free  Academy . 

Utica  Preparatory  School . 

Warwick . Warwick  Institute . 

Watertown .  High  School . 

Renfield  Snyder  School . 

Webster . High  School . 

West  New  Brighton. .  .Westerleigh  Collegiate  Institute 

White  Plains .  Strecker’s  (Miss)  School . 

Woodside . High  School . 

Yonkers .  High  .School . 

Halsted  School . 

New  Jersey  : 

Andover . Punchard  School . 

Asbury  Park . High  School . 

Atlantic  City .  High  School . 

Atlantic  Highlands.  .. High  .Schor)l . 

Bayonne . High  School . 

I’ergen  Point  School . . 

Bcllville . High  School . 

Bclvidere . Bclvidere  Academy . 

Blairstown . Blair  Academy . 

Bloomfield . High  School .  .. 

Bordentown . Bordentown  Military  Institute  . 

Burlington . St.  Clary’s  Hall . 

Dover  .  High  School . 
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East  Orange 
Elizabeth . . . 


Englewood 
Hoboken  . . 


Jersey  City. 


Kearny . 

Lawrenceville 
Long  Hranch. 
Montclair. . .  . 


Moorestown, 
Morristown  . 


Newark . 

New  Brunswick 
Orange . 

Passaic . 

Paterson . 


Perth  Amboy. . . 
Plainfield . 

Princeton  . 

Red  Bank  . . . 

Rutherford . 

Somerville . 

Summit . 

Trenton . 

Union . 

Westfield . 


High  School . 

,  Battin  High  School . 

Pingry  School . 

Vail-Dean  School . 

High  School . 

Hoboken  .Vcademy . 

High  School . 

Stevens  School . 

Bergen  School  for  Girls . 

Hasbrouck  Institute . 

High  School . 

•  High  School . 

. I.awrenceville  School . 

.Chattle  High  School . 

.Cloverside  School . 

High  School . 

Military  .Academy . 

.Public  High  School . 

Moorestown  .Academy . 

Dana’s  (Miss)  School . 

High  School . 

.Morristown  School . 

.Craven’s  (Miss)  School . 

High  School . . 

Newark  Academy . . 

.  Anable’s  (Misses)  School . 

Rutgers  Preparatory  .School. .  .  . 

•  Beard’s  (Miss)  School . 

Carteret  Ac.ademy . . 

High  School . 

.  1 1  igh  School . 

.Graves’  (Miss)  School . 

High  School . . 

Hoover’s  (Miss)  School . 

Paterson  Academy . 

Paterson  Military  School . 

.High  School . 

High  School . 

Leal’s  (Mr.)  School . 

.High  School . 

Princeton  School . 

.High  School . 

Shrewsbury  Academy  . 

.High  School . 

High  School . 

Cedarcroft  School . 

High  School . . 

.New  Jersey  State  Model  School 

High  School . 

High  School . 
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Pennsylvania  ; 

Allegheny .  Allegheny  Preparatory  School... 

Bala . Roney’s  (Miss)  School . 

Bangor .  High  School . 

Bethlehem . Bethlehem  Preparatory  School. .  . 

Moravian  Seminary . i .  . 

Bloomslnirg . State  Normal  School . 

BratUlock .  High  School . 

Bradford . High  School . 

Carbondale  . . High  School . 

Clarion . State  Normal  .School . 

Easton . Lerch's  Preparatory  School . 

East  Stroudsburg . State  Normal  School . 

Erie . High  School . 

Harrisburg . Sargcant-Bent  School . 

Hazelton  . High  School . 

Hollidaysburg  . High  School . 

Johnstown . High  School . 

Kingston . WyoTiiing  Seminary . 

Lancaster . P'ranklin  and  Marshall  -Xcademy 


1 1  igh  School . 

Stakr’s  (.Miss)  School, 
Yeates  School . 


Lebanon .  High  School . 

Lexington . Lexington  Military  Institute 

Mercersburg . '..Mercersburg  Academy . 

Millersville .  State  Normal  School . 

Myerstown . Albright  College . 

Newcastle . High  School . 

Ogontz .  Cheltenham  Academy . 

Ogontz  School . 

Pennsburg . Perkiomen  Seminary  . 

Philadelphia . Blight  School . 


Brown  Preparatory  School . 

Case  and  Child  School . 

Central  High  School . 

Chestnut  Hill  Academy . 

I)e  l.ancey  School . 

Episcopal  Academy . 

P'riends’  Central  School . 

High  .School  for  Girls . 

Hill’s  (Miss)  School .  ..  . 

Holman  School  for  Girls . 

North  Eastern  Manual  Training  High  School 
William  Penn  Charter  School . 


Pittsburg . Alinda  College  Preparatory  Schcol, 

High  School . 

Shadyside  Academy . 

Pottstown . Hill  School . 


t 
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Scranton .  Bryn  Mawr  School . 

Steelton . High  School . 

Uniontown . Darlington’s  (Miss)  School . 

Warren . Friday’s  (Miss)  School . 

Wayne . St.  Luke’s  School . 

Westtown . Westtown  Boarding  School . 

Wilkes-Barre . Wilkes-Barre  Institute . 

Wilkinsburg . High  School . 

York . York  Collegiate  Institute..  . 

South  Atlantic  Division 
Delaware  •. 

Dover . Wilmington  Conference  Academy 

Maryland  : 

Baltimore . Boys’  Latin  School . 


Country  School  for  Boys . 

Girls’  Latin  School . 

Marston’s  University  School . 

Russell’s  (Miss)  School . 

Western  High  School . 

Port  Deposit . Jacob  Tome  Institute . 

Reistertown . Franklin  High  School . 

District  of  Columbia  : 

Washington . Central  High  School . 

Emerson  Institute . 

F'riends’  Select  School . 

High  School . 

McKinley  Manual  Training  School 

National  Cathedral  School . 

Washington  School . 

Virginia  : 


Locust  Dale . Locust  Dale  Academy..  .  . 

Norfolk . High  School . 

Richmond . McGuire’s  University  School. 

North  Carolina  : 

Asheville . Asheville  School . 

Warrentown . High  School .  . 

South  Carolina  : 

Charleston . Female  Seminary . 

Sans  Souci .  Sans  Souci  School . 

Georgia  ; 

Savannah . Hartridge  School . 

.Savannah  Preparatory  School 


South  Central  Division 
Kentucky  : 

Bowling  Green . Potter  College, 
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Louisville . Flexner  School . 

High  School  for  Hoys . 

High  School  for  Girls . 

Semple  Collegiate  School . 

Tennessee  . 

Memphis . St.  Mary’s  School . 

Nashville . V^anderhilt  University . 

Alabama  ; 

Montgomery . High  School  for  Girls . 

Starke's  University  School . 

Louisiana  : 

Monroe . Ouachita  Parish  High  School . 

Texas  : 

Houston . Gray  Grammar  School . 

High  S:bool . 

San  Marcos . Coronal  Institute . 

Arkansas  : 

Little  Rock . Peabody  High  School . 

North  Ckntrai,  Division 

Ohio  : 

Akron . High  School . 

Oak  Place  School . 

Canton . High  School . 

Cincinnati . .Collegiate  School .  . 

Franklin  School . 

Technical  School . 

Walnut  Hill  High  School . 

Cleveland . .  .Central  High  School . 

Hathaway-Brown  School .  , 

Mittleberger’s  (Mi.ss)  School . 

University  School . . 

West  High  School . 

Columbus . Central  High  School . 

Delaware . High  School . 

Fast  Liver|)ool . High  School  .  .... 

Gambler . Kenyon  Military  Academy . 

f)xford .  Miami  University . 

Salem . H  igh  School . 

Springfield . Wittenberger  Academy . 

Warren . High  School . 

Wellsville . High  School . 

Youngstown . Rayen  High  School . 

Indiana  ; 

Anderson . High  School . 

Fort  Wayne . High  School . 

Indianapolis . Manual  Training  High  School . 

Shortridge  High  School . 
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Illinois  : 

Austin . High  School . . . . 

Chicago . Armour  Institute 


Francis  Parker  School . 

Harvard  School . 

Hyde  Park  High  School .  . . . . 

Kenwood  Institute . 

Kirkland  School . 

Laboratory  School  of  University  of  Chicago 

Lake  view  High  School . 

Latin  School . 

Manual  Training  School . 

South  Side  Academy . 

Stevon  School . 

University  School  for  Boys . 

University  School  for  Girls . 


Highland  Park . Northwestern  Military  Academy 

Hinsdale . High  School . 

Lake  I'orest . F'erry  Hall . 

Monmouth . Monmouth  High  School . 

Morgan  Park . Morgan  Park  Academy . 

Rock  Island . High  School . 

Michigan  : 

Albion . Albion  College . 

Bay  City . High  School  . 

Detroit . Central  High  School . 

Grand  Rapids . Central  High  School . 

Kalamazoo . High  School . 

Lansing . High  School . 

St.  Joseph . High  School  . 

Wisconsin  ; 

Eau  Claire . High  School .  . 

Madison . University  of  Wisconsin . 

Milwaukee . Milwaukee  Academy . 

West  Division  High  School. . . . 

Oshkosh . High  School  . 

Normal  School . 

Stevens  Point  . High  .School . 

Minnesota  : 

Detroit . High  School . 

Duluth . High  School . 

Faribault . Shattuck  School . 

Princeton  . High  School . 

St.  Paul . Annie  Wright  Seminary . 

Iowa  ; 

Davenport . High  School . 

St.  Katharine’s  Hell . 

Dubuque  . High  School . 

Newton .  High  School . 
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Missouri  : 

Kansas  City . Central  High  School . 

Manual  Training  High  School 

I’rosso  Academy . 

St.  Louis . High  School . 

Smith  Academy . . . 

Nebraska  : 

Aurora . High  Schof)l .  . 

Omaha . High  School . 

Kansas: 

Lawrence . University  of  Kansas . 


Western  Division 
Montana  : 

Helena . 

Colorado  : 

Denver . . 

Pueblo . 

Utah: 

Salt  l.ake  City 
Washington  : 

Olympia . 

California  : 
Helmont .... 

Eureka . 

Los  Angeles. . 
Nordhoff  .... 
San  Francisco 

Santa  Barbara. 


Hawaii  ; 

Honolulu . High  School . 

Oahu  College . 

Foreign 
Cuba  : 

Havana.  . Havana  Institute . 

England  : 

Liverpool . Merchant  Taylor’s  School 

Bromsgrove . Bromsgrove  School . 

France  : 

Paris. . . Anglo-Saxon  School . 


.  1 1  igh  School . 

•  East  Side  High  School. . . . 

High  School . 

University  School . 

.High  School . 

. High  School . . 

High  School . 

•  High  School  . 

.High  School . 

.Girls’  Collegiate  School  . . 

Thacher  School . 

Lyceum  Preparatory  School 
Murison’s  (Miss)  School. . . 
High  School . 
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Germany  : 

Dresden . Franklin  College .  2 

Haubinda  (Saxe-Meiningen)  Oberrealschule .  2 

Private  Tutors .  38 

Preparatory  School  not  stated .  71 

Barnard  Students .  2 

Columbia  Students .  I 

Cornell  Students .  4 

Wellesley  Students .  i 

Teachers  College  Students .  2 


The  following-  table  classifies  the  candidates  for  examina¬ 
tion  according  to  the  class  or  type  of  preparatory  school  at¬ 
tended  : 


TABLE  V 

Candidates  for  Examination  Classified  according  to  Type  of 
Secondary  School  Attended 


Type  of  School 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Schools 

Candidates 

Public  high  schools  . 
Academies  and  en¬ 

0 

CO 

594 

36.7  per  cent. 

dowed  schools 

•  75 

310 

ig.2 

Private  schools 

.  .  205 

566 

35-0 

Normal  schools 

.  .  II 

13 

.8 

Colleges 

.  .  11 

18 

1. 1 

510 

1501 

Of  the  1 19  candidates  not  accounted  for  in  this  table  38 
were  prepared  for  the  examinations  by  private  tutors.  10  were 
students  who  took  the  examinations  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
moving  entrance  conditions,  and  71  did  not  indicate  the  place 
of  preparation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  several  colleges  and  scientific 
schools  to  which  the  candidates  for  examination  declared  them¬ 
selves  to  be  seeking  admission  : 

TABLE  VI 

Institutions  to  which  Admission  was  Sought  iiy  Candidates  for 

P'XAMINATION 


Brown  University . 

Bryn  Mawr  College . 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 
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Cornell  University . 

Academic  Department .  34 

Technical  Schools .  163 

Medical  Department .  4 

Law  School .  3 

Not  stated .  60 

Columbia  University  . 

Columbia  College .  204 

Schools  of  Applied  Science .  204 

Barnard  College  .  187 

Teachers  College .  15 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons .  24 

Law  School .  2 

Not  stated .  l3 


Dartmouth  College . 

Harvard  University . 

Johns  Hopkins  University . 

Lehigh  University . 

Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University... 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 


Mount  Holyoke  College . 

New  York  University .  .... 

University  College .  2 

School  of  Applied  .Science  .  6 

Medical  Department .  l 

Not  stated .  5 

Princeton  University . 

Princeton  College  .  I2 

John  C.  Green  Scientific  School .  ii 

Not  stated .  5 


Purdue  University . - 

Smith  College  . 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology, 

Union  University . 

University  of  California . . 

University  of  Michigan . 

University  of  Pennsylvania . 

Vassar  College . 

Wellesley  College . 

Western  Reserve  University . 

Williams  College . 

Woman's  College  of  Baltimore  . . 


Yale  University . 

Yale  College .  14 

Sheffield  Scientific  School .  10 

Preference  not  stated . 


264 


654 


3 

3 

3 

2 

99 

58 

14 


28 


20 

2 

4 

5 
4 
4 

169 

93 

I 

15 

10 

24 


109 


I 

!  j 
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As  in  previous  years,  the  readers  assembled  at 
R^der^  the  offices  of  the  Board  in  New  York,  to 

perform  the  work  of  reading  and  rating  the 
answer-hooks.  By  tliis  arrangement  it  was  made  easy,  not 
only  to  secure  uniformity  of  standards,  but  also  to  practice  the 
greatest  i>ossible  economy  of  time.  The  reading  of  the  answer- 
books  began  at  9  o’clock  a.  m.,  on  Tuesday,  June  16,  and  con- 
tinuerl  in  some  subjects  until  the  close  of  the  following  week. 
I  he  names  of  the  readers  are  given  in  the  following  list : 

BOTANY 

Willard  Winfield  Kowlee . Assistant  Professor  of  Hotany,  Cornell  University 

Cornell  University,  11.  I,.,  1888,  and  D.  Sc.,  1803. 

P'lizafieth  Carss .  Principal  of  the  Charlton  School,  New  York,  N.  V. 

Cornell  University,  I’h.  B.,  1895. 


CHEMISTRY 

Robert  William  Hall.  ..  .Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry,  New  York  University 
Princeton  University,  A.  B.,  1873,  and  A.  .M.,  1876  ;  Columbia  University,  K.  M.,  1876. 
Charles  Morse  Allen. . .  .Instrnctor  in  Chemistry,  Pratt  Institute,  Hrooklyn,  N. 

Wesleyan  University,  A.  B.,  1882,  and  A.  M.,  1886. 

Victor  John  Chambers . Tutor  in  Organic  Chemistry,  Columbia  University 


University  of  Rochester,  B.  S.,  1895  i  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Ph.  D.,  1901. 

James  Flack  Norris,  Assistant  Profes.sor  of  Organic  Chemistry,  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  A.  B.,  1892,  and  Ph.  D.,  1895. 

DRAWING 

Ralph  Edward  Mayer,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Columbia 
University 

Columbia  University,  C.  E.,  1879. 

George  I lolston. ...  Instructor  in  Drawing,  Columbia  Grammar  School,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

ENGLISH 

George  Clinton  Densmore  Odell,  Adjunct  Professor  of  English,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity 

Columbia  University,  A.  B.,  1889;  A.  M.,  1800,  and  Ph.  I).,  1893. 

Margaret  Ball . Instructor  in  English,  Mount  Holyoke  College 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  A.  H.,  iqoo;  Columbia  University,  A.  M.,  1903. 

William  Echard  Golden,  Teacher  in  Polytechnic  Preparatory  School,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Indiana  University,  A.  B.,  1888,  and  A.  M.,  1890. 

Benton  Sullivan  Monroe . Instructor  in  English,  Cornell  University 

Cornell  University,  A.  B.,  1896;  A.  M.,  1897,  anti  Ph.  D.,  1901. 

Clark  Sutherland  Northup,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Lit¬ 
erature,  Cornell  University 

Cornell  University,  A.  B.,  1893,  and  Ph.  I).,  1898. 
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Frances  Melville  Terry . Instructor  in  English,  Wellesley  College 

Butler  College,  .A.  B.,  i8gi,  and  A.  -M.,  iSgg. 

Ralph  Curtis  Ringwalt . Lecturer  in  Public  Speaking,  Columbia  University 

Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  iSgs,  and  1,1..  B.,  igoi. 

Martha  Hale  Shackford . Instructor  in  English  Literature,  Wellesley  College 

Wellesley  College,  A.  It.,  i8q6;  Vale  University,  Ph.  I>.,  igoi. 

Ada  Laura  Snell . "...Instructor  in  English,  Mount  Holyoke  College 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  A.  B.,  i8g8 

FRENCH 

Albert  Schinz . Associate  in  French  Literature,  Hryn  Mawr  College 

University  of  N'euchatel,  A.  B.,  i838,  and  A.  M.,  i88q;  University  of  Tubingen,  Ph.  U., 
1804. 

Frank  Elbert  Brooks,  Instructor  in  French,  'Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity 

Cornell  University,  B.,  1890. 

Harry  Egerton  Ford,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  VV'ashington  and  Jeffer¬ 
son  College 

Toronto  University,  A.  B..  1895,  and  A.  M.,  1900. 

Louise  Holmquist,  Instructor  in  T'rench  in  the  Sachs  Collegiate  Institute,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

V.assar  College,  A.  B.,  1901. 

Cornelia  Hephzibah  Hulkley  Rogers,  .Associate  Professor  ol  Romance  Languages, 
Yassar  College 

Wellesley  College,  A.  B.,  1884  ;  Vale  University.  Ph.  D.,  1894. 

Louis  Alexandre  Roux .  Teacher  in  the  Newark  Academy,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Brown  University,  A.  B  ,  1894. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Amadeus  William  Grabau,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Palaeontology,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity 

M.assachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  S.  B.,  1896;  Harvard  University,  S.  M.,  1898,  and 
S.  D.,  1900. 

Joseph  Moore  Jameson . Teacher  in  the  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  A'. 

Cornell  University,  Ph.  B.,  1893. 

GERMAN 

Lawrence  A.  McLouth,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature,  New 
York  University 

University  of  Michigan,  A.  P*.,  1887. 

F.milie  A.  Flintermann . Instructor  in  German,  Mount  Holyoke  College 

University  of  Michigan,  Ph.  B.,  1898. 

(leorge  Maxwell  Howe . Instructor  in  German,  Cornell  University 

Indiana  University,  A.  B.,  1894;  Cornell  Uitivcrsity,  Ph.  I).,  1901. 

Aueust  Prehn,  Teacher  of  German  in  Columbia  Grammar  .School,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

University  of  Munster,  Ph.  O.,  1883. 

Melanie  Constanze  Richardt,  Teacher  of  German  in  the  Collegiate  School,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Rudolf  Tombo,  Sr . Tutor  in  German,  Barnard  College 

University  of  Kostock,  Ph.  It.,  1870. 
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GREEK 

William  Nickerson  Bates.. Assistant  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1890,  A.  M.,  1891,  and  Ph.  D.,  1893. 

Agnes  Baldwin . Teacher  in  the  Barnard  School  for  Girls,  New 

York,  N.  V. 

Barnard  College,  A.  B.,  i8()7  ;  Columbia  University.  A.  M.,  1900. 

Charles  Knapp. ..  .Adjunct  Professor  of  Classical  Philology,  Columbia  University 
Columbia  University,  A.  B.,  1887,  A.  M.,  1888,  and  Bh.  U.,  1890. 

Grace  Harriet  Macurdy . Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  Vassar  College 

Radcliffe  College,  A.  B.,  1888  ;  Columbia  University,  Ph.  D.,  1903. 

HISTORY 

Frederick  Robertson  Jones,  Associate  in  tlconomics  and  Politics,  Bryn  Mawr 
College 

Western  Maryland  ColleRe,  A.  B.,  1892,  and  A.  M.,  1894 ;  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Ph.  I).,  1896. 

Elizabeth  Briggs,  Teacher  of  History  in  the  Sachs  Collegiate  Institute,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Graduate  of  Harvard  Annex,  1887  ;  Cornell  University,  A.  M.,  1891. 

Arthur  Charles  Howland,  Instructor  in  History,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University 

Cornell  University,  A.  B.,  1893  i  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Ph.  D.,  1897. 

George  Douglas  Robins,  Teacher  in  Riverview  Military  Academy,  Poughkeepsie. 
N.  Y. 

Wesleyan  University,  A.  B.,  1898. 

James  Thomson  Shot  well . I.ecturer  in  History,  Columbia  University 

Toronto  University,  A.  B.,  1898  ;  Columbia  University,  Ph.  D.,  1903. 

LATIN 

Nelson  Glenn  McCrea. .  . Professor  of  Latin,  Columbia  University 

Columbia  University,  A.  B.,  1885,  A.  M.,  1886,  and  Ph.  D.,  1888. 

Arthur  Alexis  Bryant,  Instructor  in  Classics,  The  Chapin  Collegiate  School,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Harvard  Univeisity  A.  B..  1897,  and  A.  M.,  1898. 

Charles  Joseplt  Deghuce . Master  in  the  Trinity  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Columbia  University,  A.  B,,  1884,  A,  M.,  1885,  and  L.  H.  D.,  1886, 

Susan  Fowler . Teacher  of  Latin  in  the  Brearley  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  A.  B..  1895. 

Susan  Braley  Franklin,  Teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Miss  Baldwin’s  School,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  A.  B.,  1889,  and  Ph.  P).,  1895. 

Friedrich  Otto  Koenig,  Teacher  of  Latin  in  the  Sachs  Collegiate  Institute.  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

University  of  Munich,  J.  U.  I).,  1887. 

Ferris  Walton  Price . Professor  of  Latin,  Swarthmore  College 

Swarthmore  College.  A.  B.,  1874,  and  A.  M..  1887. 

John  Calvin  Wtilson . Instructor  in  Latin,  Cornell  University 

Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  i8(y4,  M.,  1900,  and  Ph.  I).,  1902. 
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MATHEMATICS 

Frank  Nelson  Cole . Professor  of  Mathematics,  Columbia  University 

Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1882,  A.  M.and  Ph.  D.,  j886. 

Grace  Andrews . Assistant  in  Mathematics,  Ilarnard  College 

Wellesley  College,  II.  S.,  1890;  Columbia  University,  A.  M.,  1899,  and  Ph.  D.,  1901. 
Charles  Earl  Bikle,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University 

Dickinson  College,  A.  B  ,  1886,  and  A.  M.,  1889. 

Elsa  Bowman . Teacher  in  the  Brearley  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  A.  B.,  1896. 

Hiram  Henry  Denio,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Collegiate  School,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Cornell  University,  B.  S.,  1898. 


Charles  .Savage  Forbes . Assistant  in  Mathematics,  Columbia  University 

Columbia  University,  A.  B.,  1901,  and  A.  M.,  1903, 

John  R.  Gardner . Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Irving  School,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

Upper  Iowa  University,  B.  S.,  1890,  and  M.  S.,  1900;  State  University  of  Iowa,  C.  E.,  1894, 

Edward  Kasner . Tutor  in  Mathematics,  Barnard  College 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  B.  S.,  1896  ;  Columbia  University,  A.  M.,  1897,  and 
Ph.  D.,  1899, 

Richard  Morris . Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Graphics,  Rutgers  College 

Rutgers  College,  B.  S.,  1899,  and  M.  S.,  1902. 


Helen  Sleeper  Pearson,  Teacher  of  Mathematics  in  Miss  Baldwin’s  School,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa, 

Smith  College,  A.  B.,  i83i,  and  A.  M.,  1883. 

Roxana  H,  Vivian . Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Wellesley  College 

Wellesley  College,  A.  B.,  1894  ;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Ph.  D.,  iqoi. 

Harry  Emmett  Webb . Teacher  in  the  Stevens  School,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

University  of  Rochester,  A.  B.,  1898. 

PHYSICS 

Arthur  Willis  Goodspeed,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics,  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania 

Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1884;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Ph.  D.,  1889, 

Joseph  Moore  lameson . Teacher  in  the  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

Cornell  University,  Ph.  B.,  1893. 

Frank  Leo  Tufts . Instructor  in  Physics,  Columbia  University 

Antioch  College,  B.  S.,  1891  ;  Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  t894 ;  Columbia  University, 
2\.  iM.,  1896,  and  Ph.  D.,  1897. 

SPANISH 

Cornelia  Hepluilrah  Bulkley  Rogers.  .Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
Vassar  College 

Wellesley  College,  A.  B. .  1884  ;  Yale  University,  Ph.  I).,  1894. 

Louis  .Alexandre  Roux.  . Teacher  in  the  Newark  .Academy,  Newark,  N.  J. 

P.rown  University,  A.  B.,  1894. 

It  will  be  observed  that  representatives  of  the  secondary 
schools  were  in  every  group  of  readers.  The  total  number  of 
answer-books  ( including  laboratory  note-books)  read  once  was 
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14,812,  and  the  total  number  read  by  a  second  reader  was  6,215, 
so  that  the  total  number  of  answer-books  read  once  by  a  single 
reader  was  21,027, 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Board,  every  answer-lx)ok  rated  60 
or  below  must  be  examined  independently  by  two  readers.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  for  the  purpose  (jf  securing  uniformity  of 
standards,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  work,  many  of 
the  books  rated  above  60  were  examined  by  two  or  more 
readers.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  the  cost  per 
candidate  of  reading  and  rating  the  answer-books  has  increased 
each  year  since  the  work  of  the  Board  began.  In  1900  the 
cost  per  candidate  was  95  cents,  in  1902  it  was  $1.37,  while 
this  year  it  was  St. 53.  This  increase  is  to  be  explained  to  some 
extent  by  the  fact  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
average  number  of  answer-books  submitted  bv  the  candidates, 
but  is  due  chiefly  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  readers  from 
a  distance  whose  tra\eling  and  other  necessary  expenses  are 
defrayed  by  the  Board. 

The  following  table  gives  statistics  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  answer-lxDoks  reafl  in  each  subject: 

TABLE  vri 


Number  of 

Average 

NfMKKR  OK 

Answ  ek- 

Number 

Number  of 

Answer- 

Books  Read 

OF  Hours 

Answer- 

Subject 

Books 

A  S El  ONI) 

To  I  A  I. 

Si'ENT  IN 

Books 

Received 

Time 

Readini; 

Read  per 

Hour 

Botany 

9 

9 

18  > 

12 

2.8 

Laboratory  books 

8 

8 

16  f 

Chemistry 

226 

79 

305 ) 

m 

7-9 

Lalioratory  books 

225 

79 

304 ' 

Drawing 

155 

47 

202 

20 

10 

English 

1857 

510 

2367 

238 

10 

French 

955 

476 

1431 

223 

6.4 

Ceography 

1 8 

18 

36  ) 

14 

4.9 

Laboratory  books 

16 

16 

32  i 

German 

964 

308 

1272 

178 

71 

Greek 

1006 

354 

I  360 

97i 

13.9 

1 1  istory 

1068 

5'M 

1572 

288 

5-5 

1  .atiti 

3860 

1953 

5813 

21)0 

20 

Mathematics 

3860 

»^'35 

5495 

482 1 

II. 4 

Physics 

295 

lOI 

31)6  / 

57i 

13-4 

l.aboratory  books 

273 

lOI 

374  1 

Sjianish 

^  7 

17 

34 

6 

5-7 

14.812 

6215 

21,027 

1984 

10.6 
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On  account  of  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  answer- 
books  submitted  by  the  candidates,  it  was  not  possible  for  the 
readers  to  complete  their  work  at  as  early  a  date  as  in  previous 
years.  The  first  installment  of  certificates  was  mailed  to  tlie 
candidates  on  June  30,  and  the  last  installment,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  course  of  the  certificates  of  candidates  examined  in 
Hawaii,  in  Europe,  and  in  South  America,  was  mailed  on 
July  3- 

A  few  reports  forwarded  to  candidates  recpiired  revision. 
Some  of  the  candidates  at  one  or  more  of  the  examinations 
wrote  their  examination  numl)ers  incorrectly,  or  omitted  them 
altogether,  while  other  candidates  were  dilatory  in  submitting 
their  laboratory  notebooks  or  submitted  noteb(X>ks  which 
were  not  provided  with  the  recpiired  teacher’s  certificate.  In 
every  such  case,  where  it  was  possible  to  rectify  the  error  of  the 
candidate,  a  revised  certificate  was  issued. 

In  this  connection  it  is  very  gratifying  to  observe  that,  in 
addition  to  its  strictly  academic  functions,  the  Board  is  ex¬ 
erting  in  another  way  an  important  educational,  or.  perhaps  we 
should  say,  disciplinary  influence.  This  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
increasing  intelligence  and  accuracy  with  whicli  the  candi¬ 
dates  comply  with  the  reciuircmcnts  of  the  Board.  Xot  only 
were  the  various  blank  forms  filed  l)y  the  candidates  of  this 
year  filled  out  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than  last  year, 
but  the  total  number  of  errors  made  by  the  candidates  in  writing 
their  examination  numbers,  in  preparing  their  laboratory  note- 
l)ooks.  and  in  other  similar  ways,  was  notably  less  than  in  the 
past. 

The  following  table,  which  shows  the  results 
E^am^naUons  examinations,  is  of  considerable  inter¬ 

est  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  similar 
tables  published  in  previous  reports: 
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.R 
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c 
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% 
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% 
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Eneliih 

a.  Reading . 

996 

3-8 

36.2 

34-3 

66 

9.2 

9.8 

74-4 

81.0 

b.  Study . 

861 

5-2 

28.3 

36.8 

9-4 

q.8 

XO.S 

70.4 

79.8 

1857 

4S 

32.b 

3S-S 

7-9 

q-4 

lO.t 

72-5 

80.4 

History 

a.  Ancient . 

172 

9.3 

30.4 

35-5 

9.9 

*5-* 

9.9 

65.1 

75-0 

b.  Mediaeval  and  Modern 

59 

*•7 

23-7 

20.3 

13.6 

13.6 

27.1 

45-8 

59-3 

c.  English . 

345 

1. 1 

12.2 

38.3 

22.6 

*2.5 

*3-3 

S1.6 

74.2 

d.  American . 

408 

2.9 

13.0 

35-3 

18.6 

X3-0 

17. 2 

5*-2 

69,9 

Greek . 

43 

4.6 

11.6 

30.9 

16.3 

25.6 

20.9 

37-2 

S3  S 

Roman . 

41 

4-8 

9-7 

39-1 

7-3 

26.8 

12.2 

53-6 

61.0 

/06S 

JS 

143 

JS-o 

77-7 

14.2 

15.2 

53-2 

70.5 

Latin 

a.  i.  Grammar . 

698 

x.x 

7-0 

19.9 

18.3 

21.9 

3*-7 

28.1 

46.4 

ii.  Composition . 

7^ 

S-2 

X2.0 

26.x 

11.2 

II. I 

34-4 

43-3 

54-5 

b.  Caesar . 

4*4 

4.x 

22.9 

34-3 

*5  7 

8.2 

*4-7 

61.4 

77.x 

c.  Cicero .  . 

640 

2.5 

26.1 

45-2 

12.2 

6.4 

7-6 

73-7 

86.0 

d.  Virgil,  ^Eneid,  I-VI.. 

430 

■5-« 

2Q.8 

32.1 

7-9 

II. 6 

13  s 

67.0 

74-9 

e,  Nepos . 

19 

5-2 

21. 1 

21.1 

— 

26.3 

26.3 

57-4 

57-4 

f.  Sallust . 

12 

— 

50.0 

8.3 

25.0 

16.7 

— 

58.3 

63-3 

fr.  Ovid . 

23 

4*3 

30- 4 

39« 

4-3 

*3-* 

8.7 

73-9 

78.3 

A.  Virgil, Eel. andGeorg. 

3 

— 

50.0 

50.0 

— 

—  ' 

xoo.o 

100.0 

i.  Virgil, 2Eneid,VlI-XII 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  , 

— 

— 

k.  Cicero.  Am.  and  Sen. 

Z 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100.0 

— 

— 

— 

1.  Advanced  Composi- 

tion . 

399 

1-5 

4.8 

23.6 

9.8 

12.8 

47.6  ; 

29.8 

39-6 

m.  Sight  Translation.... 

6.Q 

X4.O 

12.8 

10.3 

3*-0  1 

46.0 

58.7 

j86o 

3q 

ib.4 

20^3 

12.7 

12.2 

25-b 

4q-4 

b2.2 

Greek 

a.  i.  Grammar . 

309 

5-3 

22.5 

33-0 

4.8 

10.x 

*4-4  1 

60.8 

6s.6 

ii.  Composition . 

302 

XI. 4 

30.7 

18.3 

6.4 

5-4 

27.7  1 

60.4 

66.8 

b.  Xenophon . 

203 

5-9 

35-5 

34-0 

6.9 

3-4 

14-3 

75-4 

82.3 

c.  Homer,  Iliad,  I-III. . . 

121 

3- .3 

34-7 

37-2 

6.6 

4-9 

13.2 

75-2 

81.8 

d.  Homer, Iliad,  VI-VIIl 

1 

100.0 

— 

100.0 

XOO.O 

e.  Herodotus . 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

-  ' 

— 

f.  Advanced  Composi- 

; 

tion . 

109 

7-3 

4  6 

33-0 

18.3 

9.2 

27-5 

45-0 

63-3 

S'.  Sight  Translation.... 

161 

7-4 

34.8 

35-4 

8.1 

5-6 

18.6  1 

67.7 

75-8 

1006 

7.0 

2b.7 

3i.> 

7.8 

b.4 

21.0  ; 

b4.8 

72.b 

French 

j 

a.  Elementary . 

62s 

1.8 

20.1 

37-9 

*4-5 

XX. 4 

14-3 

59-8 

74-3 

b.  Intermediate..  ..  .. 

279 

•4 

6.9 

29.0 

14. X 

18. 1 

3*-5 

36.2 

50.4 

c.  Advanced . 

58 

— 

- 

12.3 

22.8 

X0.5 

54.4 

12.3 

45-0 

Qb2 

1  ^-8 

15.0 

33.S 

I4.g 

133 

213 

50.2 

bs-o 

German 

a.  Elementary  . 

632 

8.1 

27.1 

33.2 

X0.4 

7-9 

«3-3 

68.4 

78.8 

b.  Intermediate..  . 

266 

3-4 

21.4 

43.6 

.2.0 

7-5 

12.0 

68.4 

80.5 

c.  Advanced . 

66 

10.6 

22.7 

30.3 

6.x 

10.6 

19.7 

63.6 

69.7 

qb4 

b.q 

25.2 

33-q 

lo.b 

8.0 

i3.4 

bS.i 

78.b 

Spanish 

15 

6.7 

*3-3 

40.0 

6.7 

*3-3 

20.0 

60.0 

66.7 

Mathematics 

a.  Elementary 

i.  To  Quadratics... 

973 

20.x 

17.4 

3*-2 

xz.x 

10.7 

9-5 

68.8 

79-9 

ii.  Quadratics,  etc... 

887 

7-9 

14.1 

26.2 

13.0 

*3-4 

aS-S 

48.1 

61. z 

iii.  Progressions,  etc. 

401 

4-5 

12.0 

17.7 

*2.5 

II.S 

41.9 

34-2 

46.6 

b.  Advanced  Algebra 

i.  Series . 

63 

1.6 

6-3 

27.0 

6-3 

19.0 

39-7 

350 

41.3 

ii.  Theory  of  Equa- 

tions . 

44 

4.6 

9.1 

18.3 

4-6 

9.1 

54-5 

31.8 

36.4 

c.  Plane  Geometry . 

927 

II-3 

22.5 

3*-7 

10.9 

XI. 2 

*2.3 

65.6 

76. 5 

d.  Solid  Geometry . 

391 

19.0 

23.0 

30.3 

6-5 

8.6 

X2.7 

72.2 

78.7 

e.  Trigonometry 

i 

i.  Plane . 

223 

5-4 

14.4 

30.0 

18.4 

*5-3 

16.6 

49.8 

68.2 

ii.  Spherical . 

5* 

5-9 

17.7 

29.4 

*3-7 

5-9 

27.4 

53-0 

66.7 

38bo 

12.0 

17-3 

2S.4 

11.6 

11.7 

tq.! 

57-b 

bqj 

11  T 

jrs  A 

7'  * 

82.4 

Chemistry..  .  . 

219 

3-6 

as.i 

35-2 

1 

18.7 

X3.2 

7.0 

4-1 

63.9 

82.6 

Geography . 

16 

6.2 

2S-0 

43  7 

18.7 

_ 

6.2 

75.0 

93-7 

Drawing . 

*55 

3-2 

9-7 

56.8 

5-2 

,  5-2 

20  0 

1  69.7 

74.8 

•42b3 

b3 

20.0 

31  q 

11.S 

//./ 

1  >8.q 

1  S8.2 

70.0 

8q.<) 

90.x 

72.9 

86.7 

82.8 
79.1 

87.8 

847 

68.3 

65-5 

85-3 

93-3 

86.5 

73-7 

100.0 

9i'3 

100.0 


5*-4 

6g.o 

745 

75-5 

72.4 

857 

86.8 

100.0 


72.5 

81.4 


78.q 


85.7 

68.  s 

45.6 


78.3 

86.7 

88.0 

80.3 


8t>.b 

60.0 


90.6 
74-5 
58.1 

60.4 

45-5 

87.7 

87-3 

83.4 

73.6 

81,0 


930 

95-9 

87-5 

03  7 
8o.o 


8l.t 
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The  average  number  of  ratings  per  candidate  this  year  is 
8.8,  as  against  8.6  last  year,  and  8.1  in  1901.  The  examina¬ 
tions  appear,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  somewhat  easier  than 
those  of  last  year.  Fifty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  ratings  as¬ 
signed  were  60  or  above,  as  against  fifty-six  per  cent,  last 
year,  and  fifty-nine  per  cent,  in  1901. 

The  following  table  institutes  a  comparison  between  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  three  years : 


TABLE  IX 


Ratings 

1901 

1Q02 

1903 

QO-IOO 

7.1  per  cent. 

6.7  per  cent. 

6.3  per  cent. 

75-89 

20.2 

17.8 

20.0 

60-74 

32.0 

31-4 

31.9 

50-59 

11.2 

12.4 

II. 8 

40-49 

II. 7 

12.4 

II. I 

0-39 

17.8 

19.4 

18.9 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  held  November  8, 
Financial  1 902,  a  resolution  was  adopted  inviting  the  at¬ 

tention  of  those  colleges  and  scientific  schools 
that  had  joined  the  Board  since  the  meeting  of  May  8,  1901, 
to  the  action  taken  .by  the  Board  on  that  day,  whereby  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  working  capital  each  co-operating  col¬ 
lege  was  asked  to  advance  the  sum  of  $300,  $225,  or  $150,  as 
determined  by  the  size  of  its  freshman  class.  It  was  thought 
that  the  institutions  more  recently  admitted  to  the  Board  might, 
in  view  of  the  deficiency  incurred  thru  operations  of  1902, 
be  willing  to  make  advances  in  the  same  manner  as  had  been 
done  by  the  institutions  that  originally  belonged  to  the  Board. 
In  response  to  this  resolution  advances  were  made  as  indicated 
below : 

I.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Wellesley  College,  S300  each..  $600 


2.  Mount  Holyoke  College .  .  225 

3.  Adelphi  College,  Case  School  of  .'\pplietl  Science,  Colgate  University, 

University  of  Rochester,  $150  each .  600 


$1425 

Bucknell  University  and  Syracuse  University  have  not  yet 
made  advances  to  the  Board. 

By  vote  of  the  Board  on  November  8,  1902,  the  sum  of 
$9000  was  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  the  current  fiscal 
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year.  The  operations  of  the  Board  from  December  i,  1902, 
to  September  i,  1903,  have  involved  an  expenditure  of 
$8256.31.  The  estimated  expenditures  for  the  remainder  of 
the  fiscal  year,  that  is,  up  to  December  i,  1903,  are  $715, 
making  a  total  of  $8971.31. 

The  revenues  of  the  Board,  up  to  Septemlier  i,  amount  to 
$8771.97.  During  the  last  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  they 
wdll  be  increased  by  the  sales  of  printed  documents  and  dupli¬ 
cate  certificates,  and  also  thru  the  amount  to  be  received 
from  Ginn  &  Co.,  on  account  of  the  first  two  volumes  of 
examination  questions.  Estimating  these  additional  reve¬ 
nues  at  $150,  there  will  be  a  total  income  of  $8921.97,  leaving 
a  deficit  on  the  operations  of  the  current  year  of  less  than  $100, 
as  against  a  deficit  last  year  of  over  $900. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatsoever  but  that,  if  the  work  of 
the  Board  next  year  is  conducted  on  the  same  conservative  and 
economical  basis  as  during  the  jiresent  year,  there  will  result  a 
small  surplus  to  be  applied  toward  the  payment  of  the  Board’s 
indebtedness.  This  indebtedness  at  present  amounts  to  $8225, 
of  which  $3500  was  advanced  during  the  first  year  of  the 
Board's  existence  by  a  friend  interested  in  its  work,  and  the 
remainder  has  been  advanced  by  the  co-operating  colleges. 

Statement  of  In-  iHii'pose  of  record,  the  receipts  and  ex- 

come  and  Expend-  penditures  during  the  fiscal  vear  ending  No- 
itures  ,  .  . 

vember  30.  1902.  are  given  in  tne  tollowing 

financial  statement,  which  differs  from  that  given  in  the  last 
annual  rejiort  only  by  including  the  transactions  from  Sep¬ 
tember  I  to  November  30,  1902. 

TABLE  X 

Einanciai,  Statemknt.  I)f.cemi!I.r  I,  TO  Novf.mukr  30,  1902 


Receii'TS 

Balance  on  hand,  December  i,  I901 .  SzgrO.jy 

1.  Advances  by  co-operating  colleges .  300.00 

2.  Sales  of  volumes  of  examination  ijuestions.. .  107.52 

3.  Sales  of  documents .  67-55 

4.  Contributions  towards  expenses  of  examinations  held 

abroad .  35-Oo 

5.  Examination  fees .  6750.00 


- Sio,  176.64 
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Expenditures 


A.  Office  of  the  secretary  ; 

1.  Salaries .  $1960.00 

2.  Printing .  700.95 

3.  Stationery  and  incidentals .  163.99 

4.  Postage  and  expressage .  191.28 

5.  Clerical  and  other  assistance .  290.37 

- S3306.59 

B.  Conduct  of  examinations  : 

1.  Examiners .  S1188.92 

2.  Readers .  1873.44 

3.  Proctors  and  supervisors .  459.82 

4.  Examination  supplies .  690.47 

5.  Postage  and  expressage .  345-8i 

- S4558.46 

Total  expenses .  S7865.05 

Balance  on  hand,  November  30,  I9<j2 .  2311.59 

- $10,176.64 


It  may  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  items  in  the  preceding 
statement  with  those  in  the  following  statement,  which  gives 
the  receipts  and  expenses  fluring  the  airrent  fiscal  year  to  Sep¬ 
tember  I,  1903. 

TABLE  XI 

Financial  .Statement,  December  i,  1902,  to  August  31,  1903 


Receipts 

Balance  on  hand,  December  l.  1902  .  $231 1.59 

1.  Advances  by  co-operating  colleges .  1275.00 

2.  Sales  of  volumes  of  examination  questions .  31-87 

3.  Sales  of  printed  documents .  33-io 

4.  Sales  of  duplicate  certificates. ...  .  46.00 

5.  Examination  fees .  8586.00 

6.  Contribution  of  Columbia  University  toward  expense  of 

conducting  examinations  in  June,  1903 .  75-00 

Total .  $12,358.56 


Expenditures 


A.  Office  of  the  secretary  : 

1.  Salaries .  $1510.00 

2.  Printing . 566.45 

3.  Stationery  and  incidentals .  Ii9-i5 

4.  Postage  and  expressage .  256.65 

5.  Clerical  and  other  assistance .  582.95 


S3035.20 
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B.  Conduct  of  examinations  : 

1.  Examiners 

Salaries .  $955.oo 

Expenses .  248.91 

-  $1203.91 

2.  Readers 

.Salaries .  $1975.00 

Expenses .  494.96 

-  $2469.96 

3.  Supervisors  and  proctors 

Expenses .  566.31 

4.  Examination  supplies 

Question  papers,  answer-books,  logarithmic 

tables,  maps,  envelopes,  etc .  763.82 

5.  Postage  and  expressage .  217. ii 


$5221.11 


Total  expenses .  $8256.31 

Balance  on  hand,  September  i,  1903 .  4102.25 


$12,358.56 

The  estimateH  exi>enses  for  the  remainder  (three  months) 


of  the  fiscal  year  are: 

Salaries .  $495.00 

Printing  annual  report .  65.00 

Document  No.  15 .  S^-OO 

Binding  of  records .  40.00 

Stationery  and  incidentals .  25.00 

Postage  and  expressage .  40.00 

-  $715  00 


Policy  of 
Board 


After  the  close  of  the  examinations,  the  sec¬ 
retary  received  a  large  number  of  letters  from 
candidates  and  their  teachers,  a.sking  that  al¬ 


lowance  be  made  for  sjiecial  conditions  under  which  the  ex¬ 


aminations  had  been  taken. 


Several  candidates  who  had  been  prepared  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  desired  that  some  allowance  be  made  for  their  imperfect 
English.  A  numl)er  of  candidates  whose  examination  in  al¬ 
gebra  had  been  disturbed  by  an  entirely  unforeseen  and  very  an¬ 
noying  occurrence,  ref|uested  that  their  work  in  that  subject  be 
regarded  with  leniency.  Otlier  candidates  who  had  taken  exam¬ 
inations  in  several  parts  of  a  single  subject,  as,  for  example, 
Latin,  or  Greek,  asked  that  the  resulting  ratings  be  averaged,  in 
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order  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  a  single  low  rating  that,  in  their 
opinion  and  in  the  opinion  of  their  teachers,  was  largely  acci¬ 
dental.  To  all  such  communications  the  secretary  replied  that 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  acts  simply  as  a 
machine  for  registering  the  results  of  the  examinations,  and 
that  the  interpretation  and  adjustment  of  these  results  is, 
under  the  constitution  of  the  Board,  expressly  reserved  to  the 
individual  institutions  accepting  the  examinations.  The  sec¬ 
retary  wishes  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  again  this 
yeiir.  to  urge  upon  the  individual  institutions  the  desirability 
of  interpreting  with  at  least  some  lil)erality  the  results  of  the 
examinations.  To  him  it  seems  eminently  fair  that  the  ratings 
obtained  by  a  candidate  in  several  parts  of  the  same  subject 
should  be  averaged  for  the  purpose  of  ol)taining  a  single  rating 
for  the  subject  as  a  wlnile.  Exi^erience  scans  to  show  that 
under  every  system  of  examination,  however  carefully  it  may 
be  planned,  there  will  be  accidental  variations  that  in  some 
way  ought  to  be  removed. 

In  some  quarters  the  idea  api)ears  to  l)e  entertained  that  the 
influence  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  is  neces¬ 
sarily  against  the  certificate  systan  of  admission  to  collie. 
That  this  idea  is  quite  without  justification  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  three-quarters  of  the  institutions  to  which  admission 
was  sought  by  the  candidates  taking  this  year’s  e.xaminations 
were  institutions  that  have  adopted  the  certificate  system,. 
UfK)!!  consideration  it  will  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  no  insti¬ 
tution  can  successfully  administer  the  certificate  system  without 
an  examination  sy.stem  auxiliary  to  it.  It  will  con.stantly  hap¬ 
pen  that  for  some  reason  the  institution  must  refuse  to  admit 
upon  certificate  certain  individual  candidates,  possibly  the  can¬ 
didates  from  a  particular  school,  or  a  partiailar  community.  In 
every  such  case  the  institution  .should  be  in  a  position  to  offer  to 
these  candidates  properly  conducted  examination.s,  at  which 
recognized  standards  are  observed.  It  follows  that  the  exami¬ 
nations  of  the  Board  possess  an  extraordinary  value  for  in¬ 
stitutions  most  of  whose  students  are  admitted  upon  cer¬ 
tificate. 

In  the  same  way  the  .smaller  colleges  that  have  no  large  body 
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of  alumni  thruout  the  country,  and  cannot  hope  to  main¬ 
tain  well-organized  examinations  at  a  distance,  are  finding 
that  the  examinations  of  the  Board  afford  them  an  almost  in¬ 
dispensable  auxiliary. 

The  Board  has  not  yet  seen  its  way  to  make  the  administra¬ 
tive  changes,  referred  to  in  the  second  annual  report  of  the 
secretary,  that  are  necessary  before  the  examinations  can  be 
used  on  a  large  scale  for  the  purpose  of  graduating  students 
from  the  public  high  schools.  It  will  be  of  interest,  however, 
to  mention  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  private 
schools  have  already  adopted  the  examinations  as  a  basis  for 
graduation.  Several  schools  to  which  certain  colleges  have 
given  the  privilege  of  certification  have  decided  to  give  cer¬ 
tificates  only  to  ])ui)ils  that  take  the  e.xaminations  of  the  Board. 

The  two  great  desiderata  in  the  work  of  the  secondary 
schools  thruout  the  country  are :  first,  that  thoroness 
shall  supersede  diffuseness;  secondly,  that  there  shall  be  uni¬ 
formity  of  educational  standards.  To  secure  these  two  great 
ends,  no  means  can  lie  more  effective  than  a  widespread 
uniform  system  of  examinations  for  admission  to  college.  In 
those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  examination  system  has 
been  practically  discontinued,  (|uite  as  much,  or  perhaps  even 
more  than  in  those  parts  where  several  diverse  examination 
systems  prevail,  the  need  of  generally  recognized  standards  of 
scholarship  is  felt.  A  number  of  important  Western  colleges 
and  universities  have  already  thought  it  wise  to  recommend 
that  at  least  a  part  of  their  candidates  should  take  the  exami¬ 
nations  of  the  Board. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Thomas  S.  Fiske,  Secretary 
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REf’ORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
MATHEMATICAL  SOCIETY  ON  DEFINITIONS 
OF  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  IN 
MATHEMATICS 

At  the  summer  meeting  of  the  iVmerican  Mathematical  So¬ 
ciety  in  Septeml)er,  1902,  a  si>ecial  committee  was  appointed  to 
prepare  standard  formulations  of  college  entrance  reciuirements 
in  mathematics,  in  co-operation  with  committees  alrejidy  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Edu¬ 
cation  and  the  National  Educational  Association.  The  follow¬ 
ing  report  has  been  ])repared  by  the  committee  of  the  Mathe¬ 
matical  Society,  taking  due  account,  on  the  one  hand,  of  pre¬ 
vious  work  along  similar  lines,  as  represented  for  example  in 
the  mathematical  definitions  of  the  College  h'ntrance  ILxami- 
nation  P«oard  and  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  hhigland, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  existing  conditions  in  the  mathemat¬ 
ical  instruction  of  colleges  and  schools. 

The  membership  of  the  committee  represents  various  forms 
of  higher  education  only,  hut  advice  of  value  has  been  .sought 
and  obtained  from  other  members  of  the  Mathematical  Society 
and  from  secondary  teachers. 

In  its  selection  of  topics  the  committee  has  aimed  to  empha¬ 
size  fundamental  matters  of  principle,  and  to  omit  complicated 
processes  and  subjects  not  capable  of  rigorous  treatment  in 
the  secondary  school. 

By  the  selection  of  subjects  it  is  not  implied  that  all  should 
be  recpiired  by  any  one  college,  or  be  taught  in  any  one  school. 

Report 

The  committee  understands  its  duties  in  the  following  .sense : 

First:  To  specify  those  mathanatical  subjects  which  are 
generally  recognized  as  appropriate  requirements  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  colleges  and  scientific  schools. 

Second:  To  specify  details  under  these  subjects  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  represent  the  standards  of  the  best  secondary 
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instruction — the  word  “  best  ”  being  interpreted  in  a  qualitative 
rather  than  a  quantitative  sense. 

Third ;  The  committee  understands  also  that  the  consideration 
of  pedagogic  (jnestions  is  not  primarily  among  its  duties.^  It  has 
therefore  made  no  attempt  to  deal  with  methods  of  secondary 
education  in  mathematics,  or  the  order  of  taking  up  the  subjects 
and  their  correlation  with  each  other  and  with  other  sciences. 
The  order  in  which  the  subjects  and  the  topics  under  them  are 
presented  below  does  not  necessarily  imply  preference  of  the 
committee  as  to  order  of  teaching  either  the  subjects  or  the 
topic.s.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  these  are  the 
subjects  and  the  topics  which,  according  to  the  best  present 
usage,  should  be  offered  for  admission  to  colleges  and  scientific 
schools. 

The  formulation  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  e.xhaustive.  It 
represents  rather  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  definite  specification  should  be  undertaken  by  it; 
it  is  expected  that  further  details  will  be  determined  in  accord¬ 
ance  w'ith  the  judgment  of  the  particular  college,  school,  or 
teacher. 

The  definitions  proposed  are  based  on  present  usage  and 
standards.  In  case  of  divergence  between  standard  te.xt-books 
and  what  seemed  a  more  scientific  presentation  of  the  subject 
in  question,  the  committee  has  endeavored  to  make  a  choice 
which  should  not  depart  so  far  from  current  usage  as  to  in¬ 
volve  hardship  to  schools  or  teachers.  The  committee  is  of 
opinion  that  no  formulation  should  be  considered  as  having 
more  than  temporary  validity.  No  advantages  attendant  upon 
uniformity  of  definition  could  counterbalance  any  tendency  of 
the  definitions  to  retard  progress  of  secondary  education  in 
mathematics.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  if  the  defi¬ 
nitions  are  approved,  they  be  revised  at  intervals,  perhaps  of 
ten  years. 

Subjects 

T.  Elementary  Algebra.  3.  Solid  Geometry. 

2.  Plane  Geometry.  4.  T rigonometry. 

5.  Advanced  Algel)ra. 

’  Reference  may  be  made  to  the  important  work  of  recently  formed  societies  for 
the  improvement  of  mathematical  teaching. 
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Definitions 

I.  Elementary  Algebra 

The  four  fundamental  operations  for  rational  algebraic  ex¬ 
pressions. 

factoring,  determination  of  highest  common  factor  and  low¬ 
est  common  multiple  by  factoring. 

Fractions;  including  complex  fractions,  ratio  and  propor¬ 
tion. 

Linear  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal,  containing  one 
or  more  unknown  quantities. 

Problems  depending  on  linear  equations. 

Radicals,  including  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  poly¬ 
nomials  and  of  numbers. 

E.xponents,  including  the  fractional  and  negative. 

Quadratic  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal. 

Simple  cases  of  equations  with  one  or  more  unknown 
quantities,  that  can  be  solved  by  the  methods  of  linear  or 
quadratic  equations. 

Problems  depending  on  quadratic  equations. 

The  binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  e.xponents. 

The  formulas  for.  the  nth  term  and  the  sum  of  the  terms  of 
arithmetic  and  geometric  progressions,  with  applications. 

It  is  assumed  that  pupils  will  be  required  thruout  the 
course  to  solve  numerous  problems  which  involve  putting 
questions  into  equations.  Some  of  these  problems  should  be 
chosen  from  mensuration,  from  physics,  and  from  commercial 
life.  The  use  of  graphical  methods  and  illustrations,  particu¬ 
larly  in  connection  with  the  solution  of  equations,  is  also  ex¬ 
pected. 

2.  Plane  Geometry 

The  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good  text-books, 
including  the  general  properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures; 
the  circle  and  the  measurement  of  angles;  similar  polygons; 
areas;  regular  polygons  and  the  measurement  of  the  circle. 

The  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including  loci 
])roblems. 

Applications  to  the  mensuration  of  lines  and  plane  surfaces. 

3.  Solid  Geometry 

The  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good  text-books, 
including  the  relations  of  planes  and  lines  in  space;  the  prop- 
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erties  and  measurement  of  prisms,  pyramids,  cylinders,  and 
cones;  the  sphere  and  the  spherical  triangle. 

The  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including  loci 
problems. 

Applications  to  the  mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids. 

4.  T  rigoiioiiictry 

Definitions  and  relations  of  the  six  trigonometric  functions 
as  ratios:  circular  measurement  of  angles. 

Proofs  of  i)rincipal  formulas,  in  particular  for  the  sine,  co¬ 
sine,  and  tangent  of  the  sum  and  the  difference  of  two  angles, 
of  the  double  angle  and  the  half  angle,  the  product  expressions 
for  the  sum  or  the  difference  of  two  sines  or  of  two  cosines, 
etc. ;  the  transformation  of  trigonometric  e.xpressions  by 
means  of  these  formulas. 

Solution  of  trigonometric  equations  of  a  simple  character. 

Theory  and  use  of  logarithms  ( without  the  introduction  of 
work  involving  infinite  series). 

The  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles,  and  practical 
applications,  including  the  solution  of  right  spherical  triangles. 

5.  Advanced  Algebra 

Permutations  and  combinations,  limited  to  simple  cases. 

Complex  numbers,  with  graphical  representation  of  sums  and 
differences. 

Determinants,  chiefly  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  orders, 
including  the  use  of  minors  and  the  solution  of  liuear  equations. 

Numerical  ef|uations  of  higher  degree,  and  so  much  of  the 
theory  of  equations,  with  graphical  methods,  as  is  necessary  for 
their  treatment,  including  Descartes's  rule  of  signs  and 
Horner’s  method,  but  not  Sturm’s  functions  or  multiple  roots. 

H.  \V.  Tyler,  Chairman, 

Afassachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

T.  S.  Fiske, 

Columbia  University. 

\\’.  F.  Osgood, 

Harvard  University. 

Alex.xxder  Ziwet, 

University  of  Michigan. 

J.  \\’.  .\.  Young, 

University  of  Chicago. 

Committee. 
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An  introduction  to  the  history  of  western  Europe — By  James  Harvey  Koh 
INSON,  Professor  of  History  in  Columbia  University.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co., 
1903.  X+714  p,  $1.50. 

A  history  of  Modern  Europe — By  Merrick  WimcoMii,  Professor  of  History 
in  University  of  Cincinnati.  New  York  :  1).  Appleton  &  Co.,  1903.  xii-|- 
361  p.  $1.00. 

A  satisfactory  text-book  must  be  the  result  of  a  combination 
in  the  writer  of  two  essential  elements.  First,  the  book  must 
give  evidence  that  the  author  has  sufficient  scholarship  to 
impart  to  his  readers  the  most  important  facts  of  the  subject 
with  which  he  is  dealing;  second,  it  must  show  that  he  has 
sufficient  ability  to  present  his  material  in  a  form  that  will  be 
easily  intelligible  to  the  readers  for  whom  the  book  is  intended. 

Both  the  books  before  us  are  presumably  intended  primarily 
for  use  in  secondary  schools,  and  both  may,  therefore,  fairly 
be  judged  from  the  pijint  of  view  of  the  secondary-school 
teacher. 

Of  the  scholarship  displayed  in  Professor  Robinson’s  book- 
nothing  but  the  highest  words  of  prai.se  can  be  said.  Almost 
every  page  of  the  b(X)k  is  replete  with  evidences  of  the  author’s 
ability  to  select  and  present  to  the  reader  the  facts  of  most 
worth  in  the  history  of  western  Europe.  The  farther  one 
reads  in  the  book,  the  more  he  becomes  impressed  with  the 
author’s  mastery  of  his  subject.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  some 
three  or  four  chajiters  of  ten  or  fifteen  pages  each,  the  subject 
of  the  medi.-cval  Church  is  presented  in  such  a  way  that  but 
very  little  that  might  have  been  said  is  left  out.  In  another 
three  or  four  chapters,  we  have  laid  before  us  the  causes  and 
the  result  of  the  Protestant  revolution  in  an  eiiually  skillful 
way.  Nowhere  else,  in  an  equal  number  of  pages,  can  one 
find  such  a  sane,  such  a  scholarly  treatment  of  the  French 
revolution.  All  in  all,  it  is  .safe  to  say  that  no  manual  cov¬ 
ering  the  same  period  of  history  has  yet  appeared  which  even 
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remotely  equals  this  book  in  scholarship  and  in  breadth  of 
attainments. 

In  form  and  construction,  too,  the  book  is  worthy  of  high 
])raise.  Xumerous  well-selected,  well-executed  maps  have 
been  inserted  which  really  serve  to  elucidate  the  text.  Here 
are  no  stock  maps  crowded  with  hundreds  of  irrelevant  names 
and  introduced  without  any  regard  to  their  appropriateness. 
The  illustrations,  too,  are  especially  to  be  commended  for  their 
appropriateness  and  their  exceptionally  fine  execution.  One 
could  wish,  however,  that  a  few  more  small  illustrations  had 
been  introduced  to  relieve  the  pages  somewhat  of  their  heavy 
appearance. 

To  this  end,  too.  Professor  Robinson  might  have  contrib¬ 
uted  by  the  more  frequent  use  of  short  paragraphs.  As  it  is, 
the  book  often  runs  for  page  after  page  without  any  illus¬ 
trations  and  with  only  two  or  three  paragraphs  to  the  page — 
a  circumstance  which  will  make  it  exceedingly  difficult  for 
the  young  student. 

Finally,  in  spite  of  its  exceptional  display  of  scholarship, 
one  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  book  will  not  prove  entirely 
successful  as  a  secondary-school  manual.  Professor  Robin¬ 
son’s  treatment  of  the  Church,  for  instance,  admirable  as  it 
is,  is  scarcely  fitted  to  the  minds  of  pupils  of  fifteen  or  six¬ 
teen,  who  are  approaching  the  subject  for  the  first  time,  and 
what  is  true  of  the  Church  is  equally  true  of  many  other  parts 
of  the  book. 

As  a  college  manual,  the  book  will  no  doubt  prove  to  be  the 
best  work  that  has  so  far  appeared;  as  a  text-book  for  secon¬ 
dary  schools  it  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  is  probably  over 
the  head  of  the  average  pupil. 

In  criticising  Professor  Whitcomb’s  book  much  that  has 
been  said  in  commendation  of  Professor  Robinson  might  be 
repeated.  Here,  too,  is  a  book  which  shows  that  the  author 
is  master  of  the  subject  about  which  he  is  writing. 

On  the  other  hand,  Whitcomb’s  work  is  open  to  grave 
criticism  for  several  serious  faults  in  construction.  In  the 
first  place,  one  may  question  the  wisdom  of  devoting  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  book  to  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  A  comprehension  of  the  history  of  the  past  century  is, 
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of  course,  immensely  important  to  the  student,  but  in  any 
elementary  book  like  this,  a  general  view,  with  equal  emphasis 
laid  upon  the  history  of  all  centuries,  is  apt  to  accomplish 
more  good  than  such  a  treatment  as  Professor  Whitcomb  has 
here  given  us.  As  a  result  of  his  over-emphasis  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  many  things  that  should  have  been  told  are 
altogether  slighted;  thus,  for  instance,  not  a  word  is  said 
about  England  in  the  eighteenth  century;  many  things  which 
should  have  been  deeply  impressed  upon  the  pupil’s  mind  are 
passed  over  with  the  barest  mention. 

In  the  second  place,  the  book  contains  altogether  too  few 
maps,  a  fault  not  lightly  to  be  forgiven.  The  illustrations, 
too,  are  by  no  means  well  chosen  or  appropriately  inserted  in 
the  book.  Why,  for  instance,  should  a  three-quarter  page 
illustration  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867  be  inserted  into 
a  book  in  which  not  a  word  is  said  about  the  exposition  in 
the  text?  Why  should  a  full-page  picture  of  Queen  Victoria 
be  introduced  into  a  chapter  on  Switzerland,  almost  ten  pages 
from  the  author’s  chapter  on  the  history  of  England? 

The  text  also  suffers  from  a  too  elaborate  system  of  sub¬ 
division — as  the  book  is  now  constructed,  the  pupil  will  almost 
inevitably  fail  to  grasp  the  essential  unity  of  the  period  of 
history  about  which  the  author  has  written. 

Finally,  there  cannot  but  be  grave  doubt  as  to  the  value  of 
Professor  Whitcomb’s  so-called  Source  Reviews.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  a  rather  curious  nomenclature  which  includes,  under 
source  reviews,  extracts  from  Morse,  Stephens,  Carlyle,  Mot¬ 
ley,  and  Macaulay.  In  tlie  second  place,  many  of  the  extracts, 
especially  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  book,  are  far  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  pupils  who  are  supposed  to  use  them. 

All  in  all.  Professor  Whitcomb’s  book,  tho  its  style 
makes  it  more  easily  comprehensible  to  young  readers,  can 
scarcely  be  ranked  in  the  same  class  with  that  of  Professor 
Robinson. 


De  Witt  Clinton  High  School, 
New  York  City 


Arthur  M.  Wolfson 
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The  Short  story — By  Henry  Seidel  Canhy.  New  York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
1902.  30  p.  30  cents. 

A  Study  of  prose  fiction — By  Bliss  Perry.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  1902.  ix+406  p.  $1.25. 

The  Writing  of  the  short  story — By  Lewis  Worthington  Smii  h.  Boston  ; 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1902.  ii+Sh  p.  25  cents. 

Students  and  teachers  of  rhetoric  and  literature  are  to  he 
congratulated  on  the  appearance  of  these  volumes.  Each  of 
the  three  serves  a  distinct  purpose,  tho,  perhaps,  not  in  the 
same  degree  as  the  rest.  Each  one  either  adds  something  to 
our  knowletlge  of  the  subject  or  in  a  measure  facilitates  our 
study  of  it.  All  are,  therefore,  useful  publications. 

The  “  literature  ”  of  the  short  story  has  in  the  last  few 
years  been  considerably  augmented.  It  is  not  so  very  long 
since  Mr.  Charles  Raymond  Barrett  wrote,  “  There  is  no  mod¬ 
ern  literary  form  which  is  so  little  understood  as  is  the  short 
story.”‘  That  would  probably  not  lie  true  to-day.  We  now 
have  the  results  of  much  careful  study  of  the  subject.  In  our 
high  schools  and  colleges  instruction  in  the  writing  of  nar¬ 
ratives  is  more  efficient  than  formerly.  *\nd  while  it  is  true 
that  many  poor  stories  somehow  slip  into  print,  still  the  number 
of  good  short  stories  annually  turned  out  was  never  larger 
than  it  is  to-day. 

Mr.  Canhy,  in  the  monograph  before  us,  successfully  e.x- 
pounds  the  difference  between  the  short  story  and  the  mere 
tale  or  short  narrative;  a  difference  which  some  would  have  us 
believe  as  great,  almost,  as  the  difference  between  prose  and 
poetry.  The  short  story  is  characterized,  he  finds,  “  by  a  very 
scientific  adaptation  of  means  to  end.  which  end  may  be 
called  vividness,  and  by  a  structure  which,  in  its  nice  propor¬ 
tions  and  potentiality  for  adeipiate  expression,  is  a  more  excel¬ 
lent  instrument  than  anything  the  old  tale  can  show.”  The 
short  story,  moreover,  has  its  source  in  impressions,  and  aims 
to  convey  those  impressions  as  well  as  to  tell  a  story.  ‘  Mr. 
Canhy  also  has  something  to  say  about  the  source  of  the 
English  short  story.  In  discussing  the  relations  between 
Hawthorne  and  the  German  Romanticists  he  is  properly  con¬ 
servative.  holding  with  Schdnbach  that  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  Hawthorne  borrowed  anything  from  the  Germans,  and 

'  Short  story  writing.  New  York  :  1900.  15  p. 
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that  he  rather  1)reathc(l,  in  a  sense,  the  same  ”  indefinite  ele¬ 
ment  of  romanticism  ”  which  i)ermeate(l  the  air  of  the  period. 
Mr.  Canhy  further  shows  the  erR)r  of  Mr.  Walter  M(»rris 
Mart  (in  Hcn<'thonic  and  the  short  story)  in  supposing  that 
a  purpose  ulterior  to  the  narrative  (namely,  explanation) 
characterizes  the  modern  short  story,  and  that  the  latter  may. 
therefore  be  traced  to  the  periodical  essay  of  the  Spectator 
type.  The  Spectator  narrative  appealed  largely  to  the  intel¬ 
lect;  the  aim  of  the  short  story  is  “to  make  the  reader  feel 
that  with  which  the  writer  was  impressed.” 

Mr.  Smith’s  small  manual  is  intended  as  a  text-book,  llis 
point  of  view  is  that  of  the  psychologist;  he  has  undertaken  to 
study  psychologically  and  minutely  classify  the  means  by 
which  the  short-story  writer  conveys  the  facts  of  his  narrative 
and  his  impression.  But  while  this  is  a  good  book  for  the 
teacher  to  work  thru,  we  doubt  the  propriety  of  inflicting  so 
much  theory  upon  the  Freshman,  who  had  usually  had  no  gen¬ 
eral  training  in  psychology,  and  who  would  probably  be  as 
much  appalled  by  Mr.  Smith’s  algebraic  symljols  as  the  young 
phonetician  is  by  some  of  the  glossic  alphabets. 

Mr.  Perry’s  book  is  based  uix)n  a  course  of  lectures  on  prose 
fiction  delivered  before  the  students  of  Princeton  University. 
It  was,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  for  Mr.  Perry  to  remind  us 
of  the  facts  in  his  career  which  give  his  words  added  weight. 
Alluding  to  the  fact  that  he  wrote  fiction  before  lecturing  upon 
it,  and  that  his  “  academic  point  of  view  has  in  turn  been 
modified  by  the  impressions  gained  during  his  editorship  of 
The  Atlantic  monthly,”  he  adds;  “  It  is  as  if  an  enthusiast  for 
art,  after  serving  first  as  painter’s  apprentice  and  then  as  lec¬ 
turer  on  painting,  had  been  forced  to  act  as  hanging  com¬ 
mittee  for  an  exhibition,  and  now,  with  a  zeal  for  his  subject 
which  survives  every  disillusionment,  were  to  mount  a  chair 
in  the  picture  gallery  and  preach  to  all  comers!  ” 

The  author  proceeds  to  offer  the  excuse  for  his  sermonizing 
that  he  cannot  help  it;  we  may  say  frankly  that  he  must  have 
learned  his  homiletics  in  a  good  school,  for  his  preaching  is 
anything  but  disagreeable  or  dry. 

Mr.  Perry  begins  by  indicating  the  methods  and  the  value 
of  the  study  of  fiction.  Then  he  points  out  in  succession  the 
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relation  between  prose  fiction  and  poetry,  between  fiction  and 
the  drama,  and  between  fiction  and  science.  His  chapter  on 
the  last  is  especially  interesting.  The  scientific  movement,  he 
finds,  has  broadened  the  range  of  the  snljject-matter  of  fiction  ; 
has  trained  the  eye  and  the  ear  of  artist  and  public  alike;  has 
helped  men  to  realize  “  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  human 
body  ” ;  and  thru  a  better  understanding  of  mental  proc¬ 
esses  “  has  given  to  the  work  of  some  writers  a  firmness  and 
precision  of  analysis  and  phrase  which  would  otherwise  be 
impossible.”  On  the  other  hand,  some  disadvantages  resulting 
from  the  scientific  movement  are  pointed  out;  the  confusion 
of  the  distinction  between  science  and  art;  the  narrowing  of 
the  sphere  accorded  to  the  imagination;  a  materialistic  tend¬ 
ency,  which  has  frequently  resulted  in  grossness;  a  mechanical 
psychology.  On  the  whole,  the  gains  and  the  losses  to  fiction 
from  contact  with  science  seem  to  ]\Ir.  Perry  to  be  “  rather 
evenly  balanced.” 

Having  disposed  of  these  more  general  matters,  our  author 
discusses  the  characters,  the  plot,  the  setting;  then  the  writer 
of  the  story.  The  writer  must  have  an  artistic  aim;  the  reader, 
a  sympathetic  perception  of  this  aim.  The  chapters  on  realism 
and  romanticism,  which  follow,  are  decidedly  illuminating. 
Never,  we  believe,  have  these  matters  been  set  forth  more 
clearly  or  impartially.  The  ideal  future  novelist  Air.  Perry 
would  call  a  realist;  but  the  name  matters  little.  The  future 
novelist  “  shall  see  and  feel  and  think  ....  shall  make  us 
see  and  feel  and  think,  so  that  when  we  read  his  book  it  may 
be  with  the  joy  of  deeper  insight  and  quicker  sympathy  and  a 
new  hold  on  truth.  Truth  shall  be  the  keyword  of  his  art. 
and  the  truth  that  he  reveals  shall  be  seen  of  us  as  beauty.” 
Here  is  an  idealism  truly  inspiring. 

On  the  short  story  Air.  Perry  reprints  his  article  in  The 
Atlantic  for  August,  IQ02.  His  treatment,  while  not  so  ex¬ 
haustive  of  certain  aspects  as  that  of  Air.  Canby,  is.  perhaps, 
more  useful  to  the  student  or  the  novice  than  either  of  the  two 
others  considered  above. 

The  book  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  ‘‘Present  tend¬ 
encies  of  American  fiction.”  The  three  to  which  he  draws 
attention  are :  the  presentation  of  distinctively  American  types 
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and  scenes,  the  excellence  of  American  fiction  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  limited  field,  and  its  fundamental  "ood  morality  and 
optimism.  And  for  a  number  of  reasons  Mr.  Perry  is  himself 
an  optimist.  He  is  not  afraid  of  the  approach  of  the  era  of 
democracy,  for  there  is  always  the  divine  element  in  the 
average  man,  which  novelists  have  already  recognized,  tho 
imperfectly.  And  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  things  of 
the  spirit  in  America — and  hence  of  the  increasing  excellence 
of  the  products  of  the  art  of  fiction — he  is  sublimely  sure. 

The  book  is  well  adapted  to  tbe  needs  of  the  college  student 
and  of  the  general  reader — neither  of  whom  will  find  a  dull 
page.  A  useful  appendix  contains  numerous  suggestions  and 
topics  for  study,  bibliographical  notes,  and  searching  re¬ 
view  cpiestions. 

Clark  Sutherland  Northup 

Cornell  University 


Brief  Greek  Syntax— By  Louis  Bevif.r,  Jr.,  Ph.  I).,  Professor  of  the  Greek 
Language  and  Literature  in  Rutgers  College.  New  York  :  American  Book 
Company,  1903.  108  p.  go  cents. 

Such  volumes  of  this  series  as  have  already  appeared  are 
exceedingly  attractive.  In  this  volume  there  is  much  to  com¬ 
mend.  In  general,  the  rules  of  syntax  are  clearly  and  tersely 
expressed.  Exception  might  be  taken  to  tbe  statements  of 
sections  245  and  271.  The  mixed  construction  after  verbs 
of  hoping,  and  the  like  (245),  hardly  belongs  under  indirect 
discourse;  at  least,  some  explanation  as  to  the  negative  here 
employed  should  be  found.  It  is,  moreover,  unfortunate  that 
there  is  no  statement  as  to  the  negative  used  with  the  indirect 
discourse  infinitive,  and  that  no  negative  sentence  is  here  given. 
In  section  271  the  statement  about  the  purpose  participle  is  a 
mere  repetition  of  earlier  unsatisfactory  rules.  Not  to  be 
commended  is  the  omission  of  an  index,  a  part  quite  useful 
even  in  a  bonk  of  this  character. 

But  the  chief  matter  for  consideration  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Iwok.  According  to  the  author,  the  aim  of  the  lxx)k  is  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  grammar  in  the  preparatory- 
study  of  Greek,  and  to  aid  in  bringing  aHnit  a  reaction 
against  the  use  of  the  "  natural  method  ”  and  against  “  sight 
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reading’.”  which  have  resulted  ”  in  giving  us  freshmen  whose 
knowledge  of  (jreek  syntax  is  vague  and  general  rather  than 
clear  and  precise.  "  That  syntax  is  important,  and  that  fresh¬ 
men  are  sadly  deficient  in  it.  cannot  he  denied,  but  that  this 
deficiency  is  the  result  of  sight-reading  is  improbable. 
Teachers  have  been  confronted  with  this  condition  in  the  past. 
The  remedy  is  not  to  make  further  inroads  upon  the  pupil’s 
time  by  requiring  the  use  of  an  extra  book,  and  familiarity 
with  diverse  statements  and  new  arrangement  of  rules  already 
studied.  The  problem  is  to  be  solved  rather  by  economy  and 
elimination,  'hat  is.  by  confinement  to  one  Ixjok  and  exclusion 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lessons  in  the  elementary 
books.  A  beginner's  book  of  75  to  100  lessons,  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  a  cumbrous  grammar,  deserves  no  place  in  the 
preparatory  school  of  to-day.  The  universities  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  preparatory  Greek  can  be  taught  in  one  short 
year,  and  this  has  been  done  by  a  process  of  exclusion.  The 
imposition  upon  the  pupil  of  a  syntax,  in  addition  to  a 
grammar,  seems  unnecessary  and  even  ill-advised. 

James  D.  Rogers 

Columbia  University 


Genetic  Psychology  for  Teachers — By  Charles  Hubbard  Juno,  Ph.  D. 

International  Educational  Series.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1903. 

Pp.  xiii  -p  329.  $1.50. 

Every  serious  effort  made  to  adapt  the  wonderfully  sugges¬ 
tive  conception  of  “  develojiment  ”  to  the  life  of  man  is  wel¬ 
comed  by  teachers.  The  volume  under  review  offers  vigorous, 
optimistic,  and  at  time  independent  discussion  of  those  aspects 
of  mental  development  which  are  more  immediately  involved 
in  primary  education.  The  "  outline  "-bred  teacher  will  be 
much  disappointed — and  beneficially — in  the  Ixiok,  becau.se  its 
ten  chapters,  or  lectures,  as  they  may  well  be  called,  flo  not 
follow  the  stereotyjied  methods  of  exposition  in  psychology. 
.‘Sensation,  idea,  affection,  and  activity  receive  constructive 
treatment,  hut  they  are  not  made  the  apperceiving  terms. 

The  first  five  chapters  present  various  expositions  of  the 
idea  of  development,  of  which  the  author  is  an  ardent  devotee. 
The  last  five  chapters  seek  to  apply  the  jirinciples  of  develop- 
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nient  to  the  specific  work  in  elementary  education,  with  occa¬ 
sional  references  to  the  entire  field  of  the  school.  The  book 
is  uni(|ue  in  that  it  res^ards  the  conclusions  of  experimental 
psycholog-y  as  unsatisfactory  until  they  are  interpreted  in 
light  of  the  idea  of  development.  In  these  days  of  rapid 
reconstruction  in  educational  theory,  such  a  view  is  valuable 
in  bringing  us  nearer  the  i)ossession  of  true  e.xperimental 
dialectics. 

The  leading  ideas  of  the  b(X)k  are  drawn  from  psychology, 
both  e.xperimental  and  analytic,  biology,  history  of  education, 
and  schoolnx)!!!  practices.  Only  a  few  of  them  can  be  men¬ 
tioned.  The  developed  consciousness  of  the  teacher  is  made 
the  point  of  departure  for  lx>th  analysis  and  interpretation  of 
results.  Child-study  is  critically  replaced  by  “  teacher-study.” 
■”  The  science  of  teacher-study  ”  demands  that  “  the  teacher 
must  l)e  able  to  understand  in  detail,  first,  his  own  mental 
characteristics,  and  secondly,  the  specific  characteristics  in 
which  the  child  difYers  from  him.self  ”  (p.  4.  5).  Education 
is  defined  as  the  process  of  consolidating  multiple  impressions 
and  e.xperiences  into  “  meanings.”  The  origin  of  most  educa¬ 
tional  ideals  is  traced  to  tradition;  and  it  is  held  that  they 
stand  in  need  of  exhaustive  rational  examination  and  revision 
— in  light  of  the  principles  of  develoimient.  Individuality, 
environment,  variation,  adaptation,  and  activity  are  presented 
as  the  ascending  steps  in  the  process  of  development.  The 
lxx>k  then  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  organization  of  specific 
habits,  and  to  show  how  we  write,  read,  and  use  numbers,  as 
proceeds  of  organized  movement — most  space  being  given  to 
writing.  A  few  educational  miscellanea  round  out  the  area 
of  educational  activities  and  interests  from  primary  to  univer¬ 
sity  education. 

d'he  critical  reader  will  be  interested  to  know  why  the 
modern  exploitation  of  the  child  for  the  sake  of  a  completer 
science  of  man,  and  a  saner  practice  in  our  schools  is  replaced 
by  ”  the  science  of  teacher-study.”  The  author  gives  his 
answer  tardily  ( p.  294.  302).  However,  “teacher-study”  is 
presented  as  tho  the  psychology  of  the  teacher  is  radically 
different  from  ordinary  adult  psychology,  and  as  tho  the 
method  of  introspection  with  teacher-students  of  the  science 
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loses  identity  witli  the  method  in  our  ordinary  academic 
classes.  It  is  maintained  that  an  adult  performing  a  new 
function  brings  forward  the  same  conscious  experience  to  the 
action  which  the  child  enjoys;  yet,  the  author  holds  that  there 
are  successive  levels  of  physical  and  mental  development,  by 
reason  of  which  the  child  lives  a  different  life — a  series  of 
positions  which  are  not  perfectly  clear  to  us.  In  the  last  three 
or  four  chajjters  the  author  grows  more  friendly  towards  the 
genetic  constituents  of  the  child,  which  leads  one  to  believe 
that  “  teacher-study  ”  may  be  more  of  a  convenient  fiction  for 
exposition  than  a  solid  reality  for  a  new  “  science.”  On  an¬ 
other  point  teachers  will  repeatedly  inquire:  What  does  the 
author  mean  by  “  complete  development,”  reference  to  which 
increases  in  frequency  in  the  latter  part  of  the  work  as  a 
standard  for  gauging  the  growth  of  specific  functions,  and  the 
merits  of  special  methods  of  instruction  ?  Does  it  mean  the 
adult  of  to-day?  If  so,  the  application  of  the  idea  of  develop¬ 
ment  is  inconveniently  cut  off  just  at  the  point  of  its  greatest 
usefulness  to  educational  theory. 

The  author  presents  his  facts  and  conclusions  in  a  style  that 
is  interesting  and  forceful.  Ciood  summaries  and  an  index 
add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  volume,  which  lends,  fortunately, 
an  unusually  solid  merit  to  the  Series  in  which  it  appears. 

Edw.\rd  F.  Buchner 

U.MVKRSITY  OF  ALABAMA 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Mr  Mosely’s  ^  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  educa- 

British  Educa-  tioiial  systems  of  the  United  States  in  their 

tional  Commission  ,  .  '  ,  i  •  t 

hearing  upon  national  commerce  and  indus¬ 
try,  projected  last  year  by  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely,  C.  M.  G.,  but 
postponed  owing  to  the  unsettlement  in  this  country  over  the 
educational  Bill,  will  start  from  Southampton  on  October  3, 
Mr.  Mosely  himself  preceding  it  by  two  or  three  weeks  to 
make  arrangements  for  its  reception.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
names  of  those  who  have  accepted  invitations,  no  pains  have 
been  spared  to  make  the  Commission  as  representative  as 
possible  of  educational  interests  in  England.  Mr.  Mosely’s 
aim  has  been  to  secure  the  co-operation,  not  only  of  trained 
students  of  education  and  men  intimately  connected  with  its 
administration  in  all  branches,  but  also  of  men  of  light  and 
leading  in  the  more  important  centers  of  commercial,  indus¬ 
trial.  and  intellectual  life.  Such  men,  he  feels,  will  hereafter 
be  in  a  position,  as  members  of  municipal  or  educational 
liodies,  to  recommend  to  their  fellow-citizens  ideas  which  have 
struck  them  as  worth  noting,  thus  contributing  to  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  what  we  so  badly  need — a  well-organized,  up-to-date 
system  of  national  education  that  may  enable  English  com¬ 
merce  to  hold  its  own  in  the  fierce  industrial  competition  that 
has  overtaken,  and  threatens  partly  to  overwhelm  it.  Opinions 
may  differ  as  to  the  real  causes  of  our  present  industrial  situ¬ 
ation,  as  to  how  far  we  are  justified  in  pessimistic  views  of  the 
future,  or  as  to  the  extent  to  which  defective  education  is 
responsible  for  such  shortcomings  as  are  patent  to  all  ob¬ 
servers.  But  there  are  facts  which  no  policy  of  laissec-fairc, 
no  insular  self-satisfaction,  no  laudatio  temporis  acti  can 
ignore.  The  startling  growth  of  American  and  German 
industrial  competition  is  a  fact,  and  a  daily  more  alarming 
fact.  Closely  connected  with  it.  and  in  the  opinion  of  many 
keen  observers  largely  responsible  for  it.  is  the  fact  that  these 
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are  precisely  the  two  countries  in  which  national  education 
of  all  grades  has  made  the  greatest  strides,  and  in  which  its 
importance  is  most  widely  recognized  by  the  people  at  large. 
This  cannot  as  yet  be  said  of  England.  Much  has.  no  doubt, 
been  done  of  late  years  to  make  up  for  lost  ground,  but  much 
more  remains  to  be  done,  especially  in  secondary  education, 
and  upon  its  technical  and  commercial  side,  to  equip  our  citi¬ 
zens  for  their  various  work  in  life;  and  the  leaders  of  com¬ 
merce  are  beginning  to  realize  this.  Mr.  Mosely  is  not  the 
only  Englishman  of  wide  commercial  experience  who  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  one  main  desideratum  is  better 
education  and  more  of  it;  nor  is  he  the  first  to  whom  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  education  has  seemed  a  worthy  application  of  wealth 
gained  in  commercial  pursuits.  Our  rich  men  do  not,  indeed, 
come  forward  as  American  millionaires  do  for  the  support 
of  education.  But  we  can  point  to  such  instances  as  the 
founder  of  Mason  College,  or  more  recently  to  Mr.  Mosely's 
friend  Cecil  Rhodes,  with  whom  he  has  talked  in  South 
African  days  alx)ut  the  use  of  wealth  for  carrying  out  great 
ideas.  And  it  may  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Mosely’s  own  idea  of 
collecting  by  trustworthy  inquiry,  and  then  endeav'oring  to 
diffuse  among  his  countrymen,  information  as  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practice  of  successful  educational  work  elsewhere 
may  be  equally  fruitful  of  results.  Whatever  those  results 
may  be.  it  is  a  generous  and  a  patriotic  scheme. 

The  itinerary  of  the  Commission,  drawn  up  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  President  Butler  of  Columbia  University.  New  York, 
embraces  most  of  the  leading  educational  centers  in  the 
United  States.  In  New  York  itself  visits  will  be  paid  to  the 
Columbia  University,  to  typical  high  schools,  elementary 
schools,  and  manual-training  classes,  the  Ethical  Culture 
schools,  and  the  Normal  (Training)  College.  Thence  to 
New  Haven.  Conn.,  to  visit  Yale  University  and  typical 
manufacturing  establishments.  Next  comes  Boston,  with 
visits  to  Harvard  University,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  various  typical  schools.  Then  Philadelphia, 
where  there  is  much  of  educational  interest — the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  with  the  school  of  higher  commercial  edu¬ 
cation,  the  Drexel  Institute,  Girls’  Normal  school,  etc. ;  and 
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Baltimore,  with  the  comparatively  recent,  but  widely  known, 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  From  Baltimore  the  Commission 
will  proceed  to  W'ashington;  thence  to  Pittsburg,  the  seat  of 
the  great  steel  industry  associated  with  Mr.  Carnegie;  and  on 
to  Chicago,  some  of  whose  educational  institutions  are  almost 
as  famous  as  its  stock-yards,  grain  elevators,  and  other  appli¬ 
ances  of  commercial  wealth;  Ann  Arbor,  to  visit  a  typical 
State  University.  Detroit.  Niagara  Falls.  Ithaca  (for  Cor¬ 
nell  University),  Schenectady,  and  Albany  are  also  on  the 
program,  with  possibly,  for  some  of  the  party,  an  extension  to 
California.  It  is  not,  we  understand,  contemplated  that  the 
whole  of  this  varied  program  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  cn  masse.  The  work  will  be  to  some  extent  sub¬ 
divided,  and  so  organized  that  its  different  members  shall  see, 
and  afterwards  reix)rt  upon,  aspects  of  educational  work  in 
which  they  are  specially  interested,  or  on  which  they  are 
specially  qualified  to  form  an  opinion.  This  may  lead,  after 
a  time,  to  some  division  of  the  party,  and  the  return  of  certain 
of  its  members  before  others.  But,  at  any  rate,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  tour  the  Commissioners  will  be  together 
and  act  as  one  body. 

Mr.  Mosely,  we  understand,  does  not  contemplate  the  issue 
of  a  formal  joint  report,  after  the  manner  of  a  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion.  But  each  member  of  the  commission  will  be  invited  to 
record  his  own  impressions,  or  to  combine,  if  he  prefers  it, 
with  others  interested  in  the  same  subjects  of  education.  In 
this  way  it  is  thought  that  greater  elasticity  will  be  secured, 
and  more  varied  light  brought  to  bear  upon  all  the  points  in 
American  education  that  are  likely  to  be  interesting  or  useful 
here.  The  reports  will  then  be  printed  in  a  volume  or  vol¬ 
umes,  and  distributed  to  educational  Ixidies  thruout  the  United 
Kingdom.  At  this  stage  we  need  not  attempt  to  forecast  the 
results  of  this  inquiry,  or  the  direction  that  it  will  take  in 
matters  of  detail.  From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  should 
l)rove  of  great  interest  and  help  not  only  to  those  engaged  in 
it,  but  to  the  whole  country,  now  feeling  its  way  thru 
much  dimness  and  uncertainty  towards  a  sound  system  of 
national  education.  Nor  can  we  speak  too  warmly  of  the 
patriotic  spirit  which  has  led  a  single  citizen,  not  professing 
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expert  know  ledge  of  education,  to  undertake,  at  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  cost,  a  public  service  which  we  fear  no  British  Govern¬ 
ment  would  yet  venture  to  charge  upon  the  national  revenues. 

The  follow  ing  is  a  list  of  the  Commissioners,  according  to 
the  latest  arrangements : 

Arthur  Anderton,  Esq.,  J.  P.,  alderman  and  chairman  of 
the  Technical  Instruction  Committee  of  the  West  Riding 
County  Council.  ( Nominated  by  the  County  Councils  Asso¬ 
ciation.) 

Henry  E.  Armstrong.  Esq.,  LL.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  V.  P.  C.  S., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute. 

\\\  E.  Ayrton,  Esq.,  E.  R.  S.,  Professor  of  Physics  in  the 
Central  Technical  College,  past  president  of  the  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers. 

Thomas  Barclay.  Escj.,  LL.  B.,  Ph.  I).,  late  president  of  the 
Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

A.  W.  Black,  Esq.,  J.  P.,  Mayor  of  Nottingham,  chairman 
of  the  Nottingham  Education  Committee. 

R.  Blair,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  B.  Sc.,  assistant  secretary  for  Tech¬ 
nical  Instruction  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Education  of  Ireland.  (Nominated  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Education,  Ireland.) 

J.  Rose  Bradford,  Esq.,  M.  1).  Lond.,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  F.  R.  S., 
Professor  of  Medicine,  University  College,  London. 

G.  J.  Cockburn,  Esq.,  late  chairman  of  Leeds  School  Board. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Coventry,  late  chairman  of 

the  Birmingham  School  Board. 

H.  Coward,  Esq.,  president  of  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers.  (Nominated  by  the  National  Union  of  Teachers.) 

The  Rev.  Professor  Finlay.  S.  J.,  F.  R.  U.  I.,  member  of 
the  Intermediate  Education  Board  and  the  Technical  Educa¬ 
tion  Board,  Ireland,  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Univer¬ 
sity  College,  Dublin.  (Nominated  as  official  representative  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Education  of  Ire¬ 
land.  } 

T.  Gregory  Foster,  Esq.,  B.  A..  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  in  University  College,  London,  and  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  college. 
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W.  C.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  headmaster  of  the  Liverpool  Institute, 
Liverpool. 

Percy  Falkland,  Esq.,  Ph.  D.,  B.  Sc.,  F.  R.  S.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Birmingham. 

W.  H.  Gaskell,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Fellow  of 

Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  University  Lecturer  in  Physiology. 

The  Rev.  H.  B.  Gray,  D.  D.,  Oxford,  Warden  of  Bradfield 
College. 

W.  P.  Groser,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  representing  the 
Parliamentary  Industry  Committee,  and  to  inquire  into  legal 
education. 

C.  J.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  B.  A.  Camb.,  F.  S.  S.,  Lecturer  on 
I’olitical  Economy,  University  College,  Cardiff  (Secretary  to 
the  Commission). 

J.  R.  Heape,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  Rochdale  Technical 
School. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Jephson,  M.  A.,  member  of  the  London 
School  Board. 

W.  Jones,  Esq.,  M.  P.  for  Arfon  Division  of  Carnarvon, 
representing  the  Parliamentary  Industry  Committee. 

Magnus  Maclean,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  D.  Sc.,  Professor  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineering  in  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 
Technical  College,  Glasgow.  (Nominated  official  representa¬ 
tive  by  ( I )  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical 
College;  (2)  the  Edinburgh  School  Board;  (3)  the  Technical 
and  Secondary  Education  Committee  of  the  Ayrshire  County 
Council. ) 

The  Rev.  T.  L.  Papillon,  M.  A.,  vicar  of  Writtle,  Essex, 
late  Fellow  and  tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford,  formerly  Fel¬ 
low  of  Merton  College. 

Herbert  R.  Rathbone,  Esq.,  B.  A.,  Barrister-at-law,  member 
of  the  Education  Committee  and  deputy-chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Elementary  Education,  Liverpool. 

H.  R.  Reichel,  Esq.,  LL.  D.,  late  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  Ox¬ 
ford,  Principal  of  University  College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor, 
and  member  of  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Board. 
(Nominated  as  official  representative  of  University  colleges  of 
Cardiff,  Aberystwith,  and  Bangor.) 
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John  Rhys,  Esq.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Celtic  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford,  member  of  tlie  British  Academy,  member  of 
the  Oxford  Education  Committee  (some  time  H.  M.  Inspector 
of  Schools). 

\V.  Ripper,  Esq.,  M.  I.  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Engineering  in 
University  College.  Sheffield,  member  of  the  Sheffield  Edu¬ 
cation  Committee. 

Sir  Albert  Kaye  Rollit,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  jM.  P.,  vice-presi- 
<lent  of  tbe  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  (Nominated  by 
the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations.) 

Charles  Rowley,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  J.  P.,  member  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Education  Committee  and  of  the  Manchester  School 
of  Technology,  chairman  of  the  Manchester  School  of  Art. 

A.  J.  Shepheard,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  Technical  Educa¬ 
tion  Board  of  the  London  County  Council. 

Arthur  Edmund  Spender,  Esq.,  B.  A.  Oxon,  Barrister-at- 
law,  director  of  Plymouth  Girls’  High  Schotjl,  member  of 
Plymouth  Chamber  of  Commerce  Executive,  and  of  the 
Mount-Edgcumbe  industrial  training  ship,  representing  Ply¬ 
mouth. — The  Times  (London),  August  17,  1903. 


Dr.  George  E.  Vincent,  principal  of  the  original  Chautamiua 
Assembly,  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  has  written  to  the  Boston 
Herald  to  correct  a  false  impression  due  to  some  remarkable 
performances  last  summer  at  so-called  “  Chautauqua  Assem¬ 
blies  ”  held  at  various  points  in  the  Middle  West.  He  says: 

Chautauqua  Institution  has  no  connection  with  any  of  the  seventy-five 
or  eighty  Chautauquas  scattered  thruout  the  country.  It  has  no  control 
over  them.  A  few  of  these  assemblies  are  conducted  in  a  creditable  and 
dignified  manner.  Many  of  them  are  "  trolley  end  ”  enterprises  or  expur¬ 
gated  street  fairs.  The  word  chautauqua  as  a  geographical  name  cannot 
be  copyrighted  or  protected  in  any  way.  Many  of  the  sensational  under¬ 
takings  of  these  assemblies  are  a  source  of  humiliation  to  those  who  have 
built  up  the  Chautauqua  Institution. 


